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SENATOR HUBERT HUMPHREY of Min- 
nesota has paid tribute to Samuel Gompers in an 
address on the floor of the Senate. Mr. Humphrey 
said: “The American success story is usually a story 
of accumulation of wealth. On this day I want to 
memorialize a success story of a different sort. The 
hero of my success story was born a poor man. And 
died a poor man—that is, poor in worldly goods. 
My man specialized in accumulating ideas and ideals. 
His all-consuming ideal was the vision of a great 
American labor movement. And he lived long enough 
to see the fruition of that ideal.” Senator Humphrey 
emphasized Gompers’ “penetrating understanding of 
American culture and what a union had to have to 
survive and grow in that culture.” The Minnesotan 
said the labor movement is one of the “great pillars” 
of our democracy and Gompers, as the man who gave 
it shape, substance and meaning, “deserves to be 
ranked as one of the social architects of our times.” 


TRADE UNIONISTS should not take a back 
seat in community affairs. On the contrary, they 
should be very active—and they should proudly ad- 
vertise their union affiliations. These suggestions were 
offered by Thomas J. Haggerty of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the Milk Wagon Drivers, Local 753, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, at a public re- 
lations conference sponsored by the University of 
Illinois. He pointed out that many Chicago A. F. of L. 
leaders have assumed diverse civic responsibilities in 
addition to their union duties. 


THE RECORD LEVEL of home building in 
1949 “does not meet the needs of middle-income 
families, those with incomes of $2500 to $4000 a 
year,” Richard J. Gray, president of the A. F. of L.’s 
Building and Construction Trades Department, has 
told Congress. Appearing before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, Mr. 
Gray said: “The fact is that the need for construction 
of new homes for moderate-income families is at least 
as great now as it was last summer.” 


A FORMER PRESIDENT of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on January 31. He was Edward J. Brown, 
who headed the I.B.E.W. during the war years. Previ- 
ously he had served the union as a special representa- 
tive. He died at George Washington University Hos- 
pital, where he had undergone a kidney operation. 








WILLIAM L. MeFETRIDGE, president of the 
Building Service Employes International Union, is the 
newest member of the A. F. of L. Executive Council. 
Mr. McFetridge was chosen to fill a vacancy at the 
quarterly meeting of the Council. The leader of the 
B.S.E.I.U. was elected to take the seat of the late 
William D. Mahon, president emeritus of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes. Brother McFetridge achieved prominence 
in Chicago labor prior to his elevation to the presi- 


dency of the B.S.E.1.U. in 1940. 


ALL BRITISH WORKERS have been urged 
to vote Labor in the elections February 23. The 
Trades Union Congress, counterpart of the American 
Federation of Labor, appealed to the working people 
of Britain to bear in mind, when they go to the polls 
to elect a new Parliament, “the social and economic 
consequences of the dull and deflationary policies” 
pursued by other parties between the two World Wars. 


THE FULL COOPERATION of the American 
Federation of Labor has been pledged by President 
William Green for the celebration May 20 of Armed 
Forces Day. The A. F. of L. leader told the National 
Military Establishment that “our great labor move- 
ment will be tremendously interested in the observ- 
ance of Armed Forces Day and will gladly cooperate, 
help and assist in making it a success.” 


PAUL L. STYLES of Hunisville, Alabama, has 
been nominated by President Truman to be a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board. He has been 
serving as regional director at Atlanta. Mr. Styles, if 
confirmed by the Senate, will succeed J. Copeland 
Gray, who served a two-year term and was not re 
appointed. The nominee is a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


SOME WOMEN LIKE working at night, accord- 
ing to the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. The Bureau recently looked into conditions 
under which women are employed during night hours 
in Indianapolis, Atlanta and Hartford, Connecticut. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS SAID: “America is no 
merely a name. It is not merely a land. It is not 
merely a country, nor is it merely a continent. Amer- 
ica is a symbol; it is an ideal; the hopes of the world 
can be expressed in the ideal—America.” 
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UNESCO's Job 


At the present moment the outstanding 
task of the whole United Nations, with all 
its special agencies, is to eliminate interna- 
tional warfare. As long as the horrible 
possibility of modern war haunts our lives, 
the problem of peace far outweighs any 
other question of our time. UNESCO's 
very specific assignment, in the general 
United Nations structure, is to iry to cre- 
ate enough understanding and friendship 
among the peoples of the world to give the 
rest of the United Nations a chance to 
succeed. 

UNESCO is designed as a major agency 
of the cultural revolution of the Twentieth 
Century. This is a revolution, like the 
French Revolution and other great revolu- 
tions of history, in the sense that it aims to 
spread possession of the instruments of 
power among all the people. Scholarship, 
education and art are instruments of power 
in the modern world. Held closely in the 
hands of a fortunate élite, they may be ex- 
ploited to buttress privilege and block the 
growth of democracy. But when all the 
people have access to knowledge and skill 
and may share in the cultural riches of 
mankind, tyranny and aggression become 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible. This 
cultural revolution, -asserting the right of 
all human beings to education and to the 
benefits of research and artistic creation, is 
vigorously under way. UNESCO was cre- 
ated to facilitate the revolution as necessary 
to the spread of international understanding 
and the growth of the world community. 

UNESCO is not for the few. It is for the 
many. It is for all. This is why UNESCO 
must proceed with a vigorous and expanded 
program of education of the masses of the 
people of the world. That is why the United 
States supports an energetic campaign of 
fundamental education not only as a part 
of the program of UNESCO but also as an 
essential part of the program of technical 
assistance for economic development. 

This is why, too, the U.S. urges that still 
more effective use be made of the means of 
mass communication—the radio, the film 
and the printed word. George V. Allen. 





THIS MONTH'S COVER 


The Great Emancipator as he appeared while 
striving to preserve the Union. Honest Abe, 
who knew what work was, always upheld 
labor’s right to organize and be free. 
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a meeting crowded with action, 
the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
Ss hammered out 1950 A. F. of L. 
Glicy on a long list of vital subjects 
scting the well-being of working 
opie. The meeting of the Council, 
fst since the St. Paul convention in 
October, was held at Miami Beach, 
florida. 
The leaders of the Federation elect- 
William L. McFetridge, president 
of the Building Service Employes In- 
7. ational Union, to fill the vacancy 
Seaused by the death of William D. 
"Mahon of the Street and Electric 
Railway Employes. Mr. McFetridge 
| becomes the thirteenth vice-president. 
At its winter meeting the Executive 
“Council mapped a legislative pro- 
for the present session of Con- 
fess and laid plans for an effective 
mpaign to elect more friends of the 
people of the nation in the Con- 
ssional elections which will be held 
it November. 
» The Council called for passage with- 
| git delay of a moderate-income hous- 
ig law to permit cooperative home 
building. The housing shortage is 
sill critical, the Council pointed out. 
“The crying need among American 
families today is a middle-income 
housing program,” a Council state- 
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now before Congress.” 

Immediate enactment was urged 
“se that we can bégin to meet the 
acute housing shortage of our mod- 
erate-income families.” 

Continuance of an effective rent 
control program was advocated by 
the Council until there is an adequate 


cn 


[ =(pply of “homes that fit the pocket- 

Sam ooks of the millions of families who 
are without decent housing today.” 

, The Council made plans at the 

'. Miami Beach meeting for greater co- 


rs operation with farm and small-town 
Yolers who are showing increasing 
sympathy for labor’s point of view 
on federal legislation for labor, farm- 
es and small business. 
Repeal of federal excise taxes was 
ded. The Council said these 
faxes constitute an “unnecessary threat 
to business and employment.” 
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ment declared. “Such a program is . 
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President Green wields the gavel as Miami Beach sessions open. 


HOUNCIL HOLDS WINTER MEBTING 


Chooses McFetridge fo Fill Vacancy—Demands Congress Act en Excise Taxes 





At right, W. L. Hutcheson, leader of Brotherhood of Carpenters 


“When enacted,” the Council re- 
called, “Congress referred to these 
excise taxes as temporary war emer- 
gency measures. Failure to repeal 
them since the end of the war consti- 
tutes a breach of faith with the Amer- 
ican people.” 

In an important step toward labor 
unity, the Executive Council voted to 
extend an invitation after sixty days 
to the International Association of 
Machinists to reaffiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
I.A.M. has been out of the Federation 


in recent years. 
Backs 1.C.F.T.U. 


The Executive Council voted full 
backing for the newly formed Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and welcomed the demonstra- 
tion of unity of all sections of the 
American labor movement in its es- 
tablishment. 

“We will spare no effort to enable 
the I.C.F.T.U. to meet the difficult 
tasks before it and to fulfill its his- 
toric mission,” the Council said. 

“The Executive Council is proud of 


the contribution made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor toward the 
creation of the I.C.F.T.U. We heartily 
endorse the active part played by our 
delegation in helping the London con- 
gress attain its fruitful outcome. 

“We are fully aware of the fanatic 
hostility and fiendish opposition the 
I.C.F.T.U. will face from the Kremlin- 
controlled so-called W.F.T.U. The 
reactionaries of all stripes will oppose 
the I.C.F.T.U. as the true champion 
of free labor and human decency with 
all vehemence and violence, with un- 
limited recklessness and ruthlessness.” 

The Council hailed “the new and 
vastly improved situation in the world 
labor movement resulting from the 
establishment of the I.C.F.T.U.,” but 
it said that concomitant “new duties” 
have been placed before the Fed- 
eration. 

“We shall endeavor,” the Council 
pledged, “to discharge these duties to 
the best of our ability in a spirit of 
true international labor solidarity and 
boundless devotion to human free- 
dom, social justice and lasting world 
peace.” 
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William Birthright of the Barbers and Secretary George Meany 
of the A. F. of L. played active roles at Council’s meeting 


The Executive Council emphasized 
that free trade unionism is “the most 
effective bulwark against the spread 
of communism among the masses of 
the people throughout the world.” 
Russia will not be able to extend her 
domain by internal revolution “in 
any country where a strong and free 
trade union movement is function- 
ing,” the Council said. 

“The free labor movement in Amer- 
ica is the true champion and the 
strongest defender of the free enter- 
prise system,” a statement pointed 
out. “If the reactionary employers 
in this country would only recognize 
this truth, perhaps they would quit 
fighting labor and be willing to ac- 
cord to labor the same freedom of 
enterprise they are privileged to en- 
joy themselves under our system.” 


Franco Denounced 

Taking cognizance of talk in Wash- 
ington that the United States govern- 
ment is thinking of changing its 
policy toward Spain, the Executive 
Council called for continued non- 
recognition of the Franco regime. 

“Democratic labor can never for- 
get that in Falangist Spain trade un- 
ions are prohibited, their activities 
outlawed and their advocates im- 
prisoned and even executed,” the 
Council declared in a statement. 

“We cannot emphasize too strongly 
that in Latin America, United States 
recognition of Franco would only 
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lend more power to the brutal fists 
of the dictators who are dangerous 
enemies of democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The Executive Council voiced its 
positive belief that “the reasoning 
underlying the proposal to extend 
full recognition would inevitably lead 
our government from one fatal blun- 
der to another.” 

“At the very moment 
when the fofces of 
world democracy and 
free labor are consoli- 
dating their ranks,” 
said the Council, “let 
our government not 
divide them. At the 
very moment when ad- 
ditional millions of the 
common people are 
placing their faith in 
our country as the wor- 
thy defender of human 
freedom, let us not dis- 
appoint and discour- 
age them.” 

The Executive Coun- 
cil flayed Soviet Russia 
for persecution of Jews 
in the U.S.S.R. and satellite countries 
“under the flag of a savage war 
against so-called ‘cosmopolitanism.’ ” 
The Council said the crime of geno- 
cide, gruesomely practiced by the 
Nazis, has also been committed in 
Greece, the Balkans, Siberia and the 





William McFetridge 
joined the Council 


Baltic countries now under Russian 
control. 

The Council urged the Senate to 
approve promptly the genocide con. 
vention of the United Nations pro. 
hibiting the mass destruction of 
national, racial and religious groups, 

The Council called for the passage 
by the Senate of the House-approved 
bill liberalizing the present Displaced 
Persons Act. The Council said that 
the admission of displaced persons at 
a limited rate “does not in any way 
jeopardize employment opportunities 
of American workers nor seriously ag. 
gravate housing shortages.” 

The Council voiced opposition to 
amendments which would prohibit 
further admissions whenever unem- 
ployment reaches 4,000,000 or the 
number of married couples living in 
doubled-up dwelling units exceeds 
2,000,000. The obvious purpose of 
these proposals, the Council charged, 
is to frustrate the desired liberaliza- 
tion of D.P. legislation. 


T-H Repeal Urged 

Shortly before closing its winter 
meeting the Executive Council issued 
a strong statement making known that 
“repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act re. 
mains the No. 1 legislative objec- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

“As the situation now stands in 
Congress, we cannot 
hope for immediate 
success in this endeav- 
or because a coalition 
of reactionaries from 
both parties controls a 
working majority in 
both House and Sen- 
ate,’’ the statement 
said. “Labor therefore 
looks to the coming 
Congressional elections 
as its best hope for the 
future. We will see to 
it that the Taft-Hartle; 
issue is made one of 
the major issues of the 
campaign. We will ap 
peal to the American 
voters for a mandate 
so clear and so unmis 
takable that the next Congress wil 
feel obliged to carry out the expr 
will of the people.” 

The Council urged that no effort be 
spared to insure the largest possible 
vote in next November’s elections. 

The meeting ended February 9. 
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SPOTLIGHT OV ASTA 


India Advancing Toward a Brighter Era 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


BomBay. 
HE year 1950 may in time prove 
to be one of the most fateful of 
the Twentieth Century. For by 
the end of 1950 the die may well be 
cast determining the shape of the 
world for the remainder of the cen- 
tury. And it is not in Europe that 
world-shaking events are just now 
taking place but in China and India 
—two countries which we have hith- 
erto regarded as very far off and 
therefore globally unimportant. 
China and India are the two geo- 
politically pivotal countries of Asia, 
particularly since the collapse of the 
Japanese empire. As they go so may 
well go Asia, and as Asia goes so 
may go the world. For in China with 
its 400,000,000 and India with its 
340,000,000 human beings we have 
one-third of the entire human race. 
Both India and China are enor- 
mously rich in raw materials and 
natural resources. And not only is 


their wealth relatively untouched but . 


they have yet to discover the extent 
of their coal and iron and manganese 
and other deposits essential for in- 
dustrial growth. 

Today India and China are but 
lightly industrialized. But both coun- 
ties stand astride the trade lanes of 
the world. They have many excellent 
harbors. Both India and China, with 
their teeming populations, present the 
potentialities for an industrialization 
greater than that of any other coun- 
try in the world. 

In a certain sense both India and 
China are backward countries, but 
one should never forget that their 
ancient and virile cultures were well 
developed when Europeans were still 
running around in loincloths and liv- 
ing in caves. 

India and China, despite long 
periods of Western influence, have re- 
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A. F. of L. Representative in Asia 


mained with a frightful legacy, partly 
due to colonial domination and partly 
due to other reasons. 

Dreadful illiteracy has kept the 
workers and peasants of China and 
India in the valley of ignorance. The 
Indian and Chinese peoples are highly 
intelligent, but the lack of money has 
made universal public education thus 
far impossible. 

Second to the appalling illiteracy 
as an important problem is the state 
of public health. India and China 
have for centuries been visited by 
famine, pestilence and disease, and 
the common man has seen his chil- 
dren wither and die. 

Some people say that India and 
China have too many people. My 
own research would indicate that the 
problem is not too many people but 
improper and unscientific use of the 
soil and natural resources. One has 
but to visit Japan to see a country of 
over 80,000,000 persons living in a 
land area two-thirds as large as Cali- 
fornia. And despite propaganda to 
the contrary, today Japan is self-suffi- 
cient in food production. China and 
India can certainly do as well. 

There are some who say that China 
and India stand in need only of more 
iron and steel plants, more railroads 
and more industrial know-how. These 
are all needed, but much more fun- 
damentally the common man of Asia 
seeks to remove the load of illiteracy, 
ill health and insufficient food. He 
considers the lifting of this treble load 
as the pre-condition for the develop- 
ment of a healthy industrialization 
that will remake the face of Asia. 

The experience of American work- 
ers and the workers of other free 
nations of the world clearly indicates 
that trade union organization is one 
of the surest guarantees of the orderly 
development of a healthy society. 


American big business is sometimes 
inclined to pat itself on the back and 
advertise: “Industrial know-how did 
the job!” 

It is true that know-how has played 
an important part in the raising of 
the standard of living of the American 
worker, but we men and women of 
labor should never forget that the 
work of Samuel Gompers and the 
other pioneers of the modern labor 
movement constituted a type of know- 
how equally as important as indus- 
trial and technological know-how. 
Without trade union organization it 
is doubtful that American industry 
would have progressed as rapidly as 
it did, for organized labor, by raising 
standards, in turn forced the increase 
of mass purchasing power absolutely 
necessary for the growth of industry. 

In Asia, in the same way, the or- 
ganization of the workers by workers 
and for workers will play the same 
vital role as has the free labor move- 
ment in North America. 

During the past few decades the 
history of trade union organization in 
both India and China has been 
heavily political, with emphasis not 
on the economic needs and aspirations 
of the workers but rather the use of 
such unions as existed in the struggle 
to secure national independence. Be- 
cause of the widespread illiteracy, the 
typical trade union leader in Asia has 
been not a worker but a polished 
doctor, lawyer or university-educated 
newspaperman. Very few wage-earn- 
ers are today leaders of organized 
workers. 

In both China and India the indus- 
trial workers constitute at best five 
per cent of the population. The typi- 
cal worker is a peasant living in a 
small village and generally working 
land owned by someone else. 

During (Continued on Page 32) 
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By JOHN P. FREY* rem 
President, A. F. of L. Metal Trades Dept. conspi 
[The First of Two Parts] pd 
printec 
CENTURY ago—to be exact, without having earned it unless privileges which some men enjoyed cuss it 
A on January 27, 1850—a boy someone has earned it without re- and the exploitation of the masses liely. 
was born in the East End of ceiving it,” was an early form of could only be overcome through the Witl 
London. His parents named him_ expression used by Karl Marx’s fol- abolition of private property for the police 
Samuel. They were Holland Jews lowers. production and distribution of wealth. believe 
who had migrated to London, be- Karl Marx believed in and ener- The Marxian Socialists, after the be str 
lieving they could better their con- getically preached that the: special Communist Manifesto had been is- strong 
ditions in England. Although the disap 
father and mother had lived within Biemaas 
a few streets of each other in Hol- lw ar 
land, they had not met until their foree i 
families had moved to London. The spread 
family lived in the physical and Caria: 
social standards of the East End, ; = 
which, in many respects, were sim- that th 
ilar to those on the East Side of New he infl 
York City. ua | 
In 1863 the parents emigrated to ay int 
the United States, where they brought Bismar 
up their family on New York’s East dite 
— : compar 
The boy to whom reference is is deol 
made was apprenticed in London in today, | 
his twelfth year to learn the cigar- dates 
maker’s trade. elie 
When Samuel Gompers was born, enjoyed 
Karl Marx was living in London, Thes 
where he had gone after the collapse a 
of the 1848 revolution in Germany. ditions 
Karl Marx, who with Frederick the Mar 
Engels prepared the Communist it grew 
Manifesto, and later on the much Nations 
more elaborate and detailed presen- organi 
tation of the Socialist ideals in “Das cilities 
Kapital,” was to exert a widespread suds 
influence, first in Western Europe Socialis 
and afterward in the Americas and dict on 
the Near East. rallying 
Among other tenets, Karl Marx who ho 
preached a social, economic and po- ing gov 
litical revolution. He held that the ay me 
class conflict was inevitable. He be- “ra 
lieved that those who possessed wealth die 
could only have secured it through deat 
special privileges and exploitation of Gas; 
the masses. “No one can have money i an 
ee naman ~ Samuel Gompers, Patriot and Trade Unionist leaders 
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sued, insisted that the only cure for 
poverty was the government owner- 
ship and operation of all of the 
means of production and distribu- 
tion. 

Perhaps the first strong, positive 
character who dealt with the basic 
questions being raised by the So- 
cialists was Bismarck, the Iron Chan- 
edlor of Germany. The method he 
adopted was the crude use of force. 
Under his dictatorial hand an anti- 
conspiracy law was enacted in Ger- 
many which made it a crime for 
anyone to advocate socialism through 
printed or written matter or to dis- 
cuss it with others privately or pub- 
liely. 

With a powerful, well-disciplined 
police agency under his control, he 
believed that Marxian socialism could 
be strangled before it had grown 
strong enough to creep. It was a 
disappointed and somewhat alarmed 
Bismarck who discovered that the 
law and the police agencies to en- 
force it were incompetent to stop the 
spread of Socialist propaganda in 
Germany. 

Always resourceful, and believing 
that the German workmen could not 
be influenced by the Marxian doc- 
trines if they had a feeling of secur- 
ity in their social and industrial life, 
Bismarck began the enactment of so- 
cial legislation—on a modest scale 
compared with social security as it 
is applied in most civilized countries 
today, but nevertheless giving to Ger- 
man workers an assurance of gov- 
emment protection they had never 
enjoyed before. 

These improvements in the German 
workers’ social and industrial con- 
ditions failed to stop the growth of 
the Marxian Socialist theory. Instead, 
it grew so rapidly that a German 
National Socialist Party was soon 
organized, a political party which 
continued to grow stronger. In a 
number of other countries National 
Socialist Parties were born. In more 
than one instance they served as the 
tallying point where gathered those 
who hoped to overthrow their exist- 
ing government through revolution- 
ary methods. 

Some of Karl Marx’s close asso- 
clates came to the United States 
shortly after the ’48 rebellion and 
found it possible to win some con- 
verts. A number of the outstanding 
leaders of the American trade union 
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Gompers (standing, left) with associated leaders of labor in 1881 


movement before the Civil War were 
influenced by the Marxian Socialist 
philosophy, policy and tactics. A few 
of them became convinced Socialists; 
others accepted the Socialist diagnosis 
of the social and industrial conditions 
which confronted them without ac- 


“ cepting the Socialists’ prescription. 


Many American workers were influ- 
enced by Marx’s challenge to the 
wage-earners, “Workers of the world, 
unite; you have nothing to lose but 
your chains.” 

Socialism had made definite head- 
way in the United States when Samuel 
Gompers began working at the cigar- 
maker’s trade in New York City. 

Karl Marx, whose philosophy Mr. 
Gompers attacked so effectively, was 
born on May 5, 1818. A century 
later the Bolshevik revolution in Rus- 
sia was successful in overthrowing 
the Russian government and estab- 
lishing in its place a state based upon 
the Marxian theory—a totalitarian 
government administered by a dicta- 
torship. They held that dictatorship 
was essential in the beginning—if the 
revolution they had won was to be 


successful—and in this point of view 
they were probably sound, for unless 
there had been a deliberate, cold- 
blooded, all-powerful, ruthless dicta- 
torship, the plans of the Bolshevik 
leaders could not have been carried 
into effect. 


INCE World War II the world has 

witnessed the far-reaching influ- 
ence for the destruction of human 
liberty ruthlessly carried on by the 
Russian dictatorship. It may well be 
true that Karl Marx, in his advocacy 
of socialism, did not contemplate the 
development of government. control 
which would ruthlessly enslave mil- 
lions of people, and which could not 
continue to exist unless all freedom 
of thought, freedom of expression 
and the right to voluntary organiza- 
tion were eradicated. 

But the fact remains that Lenin 
based his whole objective on apply- 
ing the teachings and the philosophy 
of Karl Marx. They were his guide 
and his textbook, the rule by which 
he determined his program. 

Trotsky believed largely as Lenin 
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On 100th anniversary of leader’s birth, William Green placed wreath at Gompers statue in capital 


did, and when he found Stalin diverg- 
ing from the Marxian standards as 
he understood them, Trotsky paid the 
penalty by losing his life at a mur- 
derer’s hands while living in exile in 
Mexico. 

Most unfortunately for human lib- 
erty, free institutions and the de- 
velopment of sound government with 
the consent of the governed, Stalin 
and his associates believed that what 
had _ been under their 
dictatorship in Russia could not exist 


established 


in safety unless communism, as de- 
veloped along the Russian lines, was 
established in all other countries. 

So far we have merely presented a 
background so that, first the national, 
and then the worldwide, influence of 
Samuel Gompers can be better under- 
stood and appreciated. 


don for the United States in June, 
1863. They made their home on the 
East Side of New York City, where 
they found conditions, in some re- 
spects, similar to those in the section 
of London in which they had lived. 


— Gompers’ family left Lon- 


The far-reaching dissatisfaction 
and the revolutions in Western Eu- 
rope had led to extensive immigra- 
tion. New York, where they landed, 
was the principal port of entry. Large 
numbers of immigrants gravitated to 
the East Side. 
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The East Side at that time was 
seething with social unrest, which 
stimulated the many theories advo- 
cated to overcome what was believed 
to be social and industrial injustice. 

There were the anarchists of the 
deed and the philosophical anarch- 
ists, who actively opposed the direct 
action advocated by the militant an- 


archists. There were the Marxian 


and Lassallean Socialists. Adding to 
the welter of ideas were the advocates 
of cooperative ownership of small 
business enterprises. 

Actively stimulating the thinking 
in the city as a whole, as well as the 
East Side, were the classes and the 
lectures at Cooper Union. At this 
period Gompers’ thinking was stead: 
ied somewhat by the Saturday night 
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Gompers material was put on exhibit at the Library of Congress 
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lectures at Cooper Union. He be- 
came a member of several young 
men’s debating societies, so that he 
could improve his capacity for self- 
expression and quick thinking while 
upon his feet. 

One of his sources for acquiring 
knowledge was in the cigar factory 
where, following an old custom, some- 
one read while the others worked and 
paid the reader by giving him the 
sumber of cigars he would have 
made during the reading period. 

When Gompers took his oath of 
citizenship. immediately after his 
twenty-first birthday, he possessed a 
more comprehensive understanding of 
how the American Constitution came 
into existence and what it provided 
for than many native-born who had 
won their college degree. 

Born an underdog, living as one 
for many years, knowing from per- 
sonal experience the handicaps which 
fed those who must earn their 
living by working for others, it was 
natural that Gompers should be keen- 
ly interested in the rights of man and 
in men’s rights as expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and 
guaranteed by the American Bill of 
Rights. 

Before the American Federation of 
labor was organized in 1881, Gomp- 
ers had become personally acquainted 
with a number of the leaders of the 
then trade union movement, many of 
whom had been influenced in their 
thinking by the teachings of the phil- 
sophical anarchists and the Marxian 
and Lassallean Socialists. 


EFORE becoming president of the 

American Federation of Labor, 
te had reached definite conclusions 
®@number of subjects. One, that 
pattisan political action was destruc- 
tive of permanent trade union organ- 
ation. 

Another mental attitude was a fear 
of the state, for throughout his life 
te held much the same attitude as 
that of Thomas Jefferson toward giv- 
ing the state authority. As Gompers 
phrased his views frequently during 
ns lifetime. “labor should never per- 
mit the state to do anything for 
abor which it is capable of doing 
‘or itself.” 


His thoughts concerning govern- 
nent were definitely anti-bureaucrat. 
weaucrats were appointees, neither 
‘omimated nor elected by the people, 
Yet they exercised a discretionary 
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First commemorative stamps were presented to President Green 


authority conferred upon them by the 
administrative or legislative branches 
of the government which, at times, 
made a travesty of government by 
the consent of the governed. 

To Mr. Gompers’ mind, govern- 
ment ownership and operation of a 
hation’s production and distribution, 
among other things, must involve con- 
trol of labor. Under a socialistic 
state, labor might enjoy the right to 
voluntary association and to a hear- 
ing before the authorities, but it 
could not be permitted to interfere 
with or upset a planned economy if 
socialism was to be successful. 

A planned economy would require 
federal control, functioning through 
ever-expanding regulation. The 
planners and directors of the nation’s 
activities would, of necessity, deter- 
mine where the raw materials would 
be secured, where they would be pro- 
cessed and where the finished material 
would be fabricated. This would in- 
clude determining what communities 
would be built up, and in turn deter- 
mine the areas in which the trans- 
portation systems would function. 


National planning might easily in- 
volve a determination of the number 
of primary teachers required in the 
public schools and the number of 
those teaching higher education and 
the professions. In all probability, 
the socialized state would determine 
the subjects to be taught from child- 
hood on, and the substance of the 
textbooks. 

What might be involved in a so- 
cialized state opened the door to al- 
most unlimited speculation as to the 
controls which might be applied. 

Mr. Gompers was principally con- 
cerned with the effect of a socialized 
state on the mass of the people with 
whom he worked. He believed that 
the socialized state could not function 
without placing rigid regulation upon 
what men could and could not do. He 
believed that socialism would deaden 
or destroy the initiative and freedom 
so specifically guaranteed by our fed- 
eral Constitution and the individual’s 
liberties guaranteed in our Bill of 
Rights. 

Socialism in practice, Mr. Gompers 
believed, (Continued on Page 31) 
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ABOR itself has asked the 
L question, “What is labor’s 
: part in national defense?” 
I suppose it was logical for 
labor to address that question to me, 
as Secretary of Defense. Yet an ex- 
cellent answer can be found in a re- 
port of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor adopted unanimous- 
ly at the 1949 A. F. of L. convention 
in St. Paul. 
Commenting on the universal men- 
ace of communism, the report stated: 
“It is true that without adequate 
military power there can be no secur- 
ity against this worldwide menace. 
But it would be folly to conclude that 


military prowess alone can assure 
* # # 











our security and world peace. 
The democratic nations must, there- 
fore, simultaneously supplement their 
collective armed might with construc- 
tive and progressive economic, social 
and political policies.” 

To me that statement spells out 
labor’s full responsibility because it 
recognizes the two basic principles of 
national security—positive action to 
eliminate the causes of aggression 
and war, backed up by adequate mil- 
itary power for defense against at- 
tack. 

I would like first to consider labor’s 
role in the peaceful phase of that se- 
curity policy because now, as perhaps 
never before, American labor is in a 
position to dramatize to people every- 
where the basic features of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Labor’s message to the workers of 
the world carries conviction because 
the workers know that American la- 
bor is dedicated to freedom and 
peace, has fought unceasingly for 
those twin goals of mankind. That 
message will be received and under- 
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BOR and 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By LOUIS A. JOHNSON 


Secretary of Defense 


stood not only by the great masses 
who work for a living but, in many 
countries, by the leaders themselves. 
In those countries the present leader- 
ship consists largely of men and 
women who have grown up in the 
ranks of labor. Because they seek 
for their countries the standards with 
which freedom has blessed us, they 
are highly responsive to the message 
of American labor. 

The evidence is plain that Amer- 
ican labor has recognized and ac- 
cepted its role in this phase of na- 
tional defense. The increased par- 
ticipation of labor, as exemplified by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
in the councils of our government 
demonstrates the social maturity and 
growing sense of responsibility of 
the labor movement. Abroad, in 
Europe and the Far East, American 
labor leaders, on leave from their 
busy offices in this country, are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder as repre- 
sentatives of our government in at- 
tempting to rebuild a world that can 
grow in peace, free from dictatorship 
of either the Right or the Left. 

At home, in its day-by-day activi- 
ties, American labor is showing de- 
mocracy in action. The A. F. of L. 
convention at St. Paul last October 
was an outstanding example of such 
activities. Because | think the sig- 
nificance of that convention as a con- 
tribution to democracy is not fully 
appreciated, | want to contrast again, 
as I did in my talk before the con- 
vention, the records of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Russian 
Congress of Trade Unions. 

The St. Paul convention was your 
sixty-eighth consecutive annual meet- 
ing. It was called by your represent- 
atives—and no one else. You freely 
selected St. Paul from among dozens 


of cities in which you would be wel- 
come. In sharp distinction, the 1949 
convention of the Russian Congress 
of Trade Unions was its first in sev. 
enteen years. It was dominated by 
the Communist government. It was 
held in Moscow because that was the 
site selected by the Communist state. 

The contrasts of the labor move- 
ments under the Stars and Stripes 
and under the banner of the hammer 
and sickle could be continued through 
the entire category of labor activities. 
In America we accept as natural the 
rights of labor to bargain for higher 
wages, shorter hours, improved work- 
ing conditions; to censure and crit- 
icize or to praise public servants; to 
move for the passage, amendment or 
repeal of laws; to discuss freely gov- 
ernmental policies. 

The Communist attitude toward 
these rights was summed up in 1946 
by a Russian writer, who stated: 

“The collective agreement as 4 
special form of legal regulation of 
labor relations for manual and cleri- 
cal employes has outlived itself. De 
tailed regulation of all sides of these 
relations by mandatory acts of gov- 
ernment power does not leave an) 
room for any contractual agreement 
concerning one labor condition of 
another.” 

Knowing these facts, one can have 
no question of labor’s participation 
in the peaceful phase of national de 
fense. Only by the preservation of 
our American system can labor pre 
serve those rights which it cherishes 
—freedom of contract, freedom of 
sociation, freedom of discussion and 
action—all the vital freedoms of ou! 
Bill of Rights. 

Moreover, we know today that only 
by the acceptance and _ practice of 
that democratic philosophy—not ne 
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essarily the exact forms, but the 
philosophy—can any country hope to 
be free and to preserve its freedom 
in peace and in war. Three hundred 
years ago Francis Bacon expressed 
the idea thus: 

“Walled towns, stored arsenals and 
armories, goodly races of horses, 
chariots of war, elephants, ordnance, 
artillery and the like: all this is but 
a sheep in a lion’s skin except the 
breed and disposition of the people 
be stout.” 

Today we can express the same 
thought in a paraphrase of the motto 
of my home state, West Virginia. 
The motto is, “Mountain men are 
always free.” The paraphrase, appli- 
cable to the world situation today, is: 
“A nation that has an unfettered labor 
movement is always free.” 

But a belief in democracy is not 
enough. As your last convention rec- 
ognized, “without adequate military 
power there can be no security.” 
Even an unfettered labor movement 
must be able, as well as ready, to de- 
fend itself against aggression from 
lands where labor is not free. 


In the Defense Department we are 
doing our planning for national se- 
curity on the assumption that Amer- 
ican labor will support our armed 
forces in any: future emergency as 
wholeheartedly, as intelligently and 
as courageously as it did between 
1941 and 1945. 

To one like myself, who was priv- 
ileged to know at first hand the sup- 
port given to our armed forces by 
American labor in that worldwide 


struggle, this is a safe and reassuring~ 


assumption. 

The achievements of labor, work- 
ing with management as part of our 
production team during World War 
Il, should be known today to every 
American. Together, that team pro- 
vided so much equipment, of such 
superior quality, that our allies were 
astonished and our enemies dismayed. 
That equipment made the difference 
hetween victory and defeat. 

It in no way belittles the dangers, 
rigors and sacrifices suffered by our 
fighting men on land and sea and in 
the air to stress the contribution and 
sacrifices made by the American in- 
dustrial GI. Labor worked long hours; 
labor worked nights; labor worked 
long periods without holidays. Labor 
learned new industrial techniques, 
adapted itself to accelerated training 
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programs. Labor, sending many of 


its younger men into combat, con- 
tinued to exceed production quotas 


Within the Defense Department 
each service is learning to play its 
part in a unified team. We have ha¢ 


with older workers, with physicallyw yw growp. 5"pa‘:s, but w~ die’ mak- 


handicapped workers, with house- 
wives and youths. 

Workers and their families shared 
the hardships of those days. Some 
families moved to war-crowded com- 
munities and there put up uncom- 
plainingly with substandard homes 
and living conditions. Other workers 
left their families, to go to distant 
areas, sometimes overseas, to contrib- 
ute their skill and their effort where 
they were most needed. 


And many of those homes had at 
least a son or brother or husband 
serving with the armed forces. Indeed, 
much of the success of our service 
forces is directly attributable to the 
skills and techniques brought into 
those services by the men of labor 
in uniform. An outstanding example 
of the direct conversion of peacetime 
skills to combat skills was given by 
the Navy Seabees, to whose success 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor contributed so much. 


HOULD the need arise again—and 

every member of the armed forces 
shares America’s fervent hope that 
the need will not arise—our national 
defense planners know that they can 
count on American labor on the pro- 
duction line and on the firing line. 
Technically, labor has improved its 
production capabilities. The know- 
how, the industry, the patriotic dis- 
cipline that enabled us to outproduce 
the enemy in World War II have 
increased. Economically our nation 
is strong and we intend to make it 
stronger. 

And our national defense team 
also is growing stronger, better in- 
tegrated, daily. Again labor has con- 
tributed to our potential fighting 
strength by its cooperation with and 
participation in the Reserve. In Day- 
ton, in Dallas, in Galveston and in 
Seattle—to name some of the cities 
in which organization is well ad- 
vanced—local unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have formed 
Army Engineer Truck Companies or 
Power Plant Maintenance Detach- 
ments. I am sure that other unions 
as groups, as well as union members 
as individuals, will help increase the 
power and capabilities of our Reserve 
units of all services. 


ing progress, motivated by a convic- 
tion that security is a cooperative 
venture, to be achieved by the cooper- 
ative effort of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. That same spirit of co- 
operation links the armed forces and 
industry, both labor and manage- 
ment, when national security is at 
stake. ! 

President Truman, with an abiding 
faith in the level-headedness of the 
American people, has revealed that 
Soviet Russia has the knowledge and 
means to produce an atomic explo- 
sion. I believe that that information 
has had a salutary effect on our think- 
ing about national security. 

From 1945 on, some Americans 
were led astray by two delusions. One 
was that a future war would be im- 
possible, either because it would be 
too murderous or because we con- 
trolled exclusively the ultimate and 
supreme weapon of victory. The other 
misconception was that, if war did 
come, it would*be a push-button af- 
fair in which the individual, either 
on the military or industrial front, 
would be reduced to insignificance. 

The atomic explosion in Russia 
should have done much to blast away 
those errors of thought. Today it 
should be clear to all that defense of 
our nation, of those freedoms which 
we would share with the entire world, 
depend now, as they have in the past, 
on the courage and skill of our fight- 
ing men and on the supplies and 
equipment provided for them by our 
industry. 

It should be equally clear that we 
must redouble our efforts to prevent 
war—to remove the causes of war 
wherever possible, to strengthen free- 
dom-loving peoples so that an ag- 
gressor cannot help but understand 
that his aggression will and can be 
successfully opposed by free men and 
women everywhere. e 

In short, we must maintain among 
the people of the world, including our 
own people, both the will to be free 
and the means to achieve that free- 
dom—by peaceful means if possible, 
by war if war is forced upon them. 

In these missions American labor 
is, and must continue to be, a leader 
—a mainspring of defense for de- 
mocracy. 
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HEN the peace conferees met 

at Versailles in 1919 to effect 

a settlement of World War I, 
they found that something new had 
been added to international diplo- 
macy. 

The leading trade unionists of the 
belligerent nations were there, pre- 
pared to press their demand for a 
peace based on social justice. 

Samuel Gompers, then president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
sat as chairman of a nine-power com- 
mittee which drafted a text to be in- 
corporated in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

The text was elaborated on the 
basis of a proposal presented and 
supported in the name of the British 
government by George Barnes, mem- 
ber of the War Cabinet, and by Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne, Undersecretary 
of Labor. 

That text—Part XIII of the Treaty 
—marked the beginning of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

The rest of the treaty crumbled 
away, but the part entitled “Organ- 
ization of Labor” endured and is still 
growing in importance after thirty 
years. 

We at the I.L.0. headquarters at 
Geneva like to think that part of its 
strength is derived from the fact that 
the workers and employers of the 
sixty member countries are directly 
represented in our conferences with 
full vote and voice. They are not 
bound to follow government instruc- 
tions. They create the tripartite bal- 
ance which gives the I.L.O. its re- 
markable character. 


HE Scottish industrialist, Robert 

Owen, seems to have been the 
first to envisage international labor 
legislation. He drew up a memor- 
andum to this effect in 1817. It took 
a century for his idea to become a 
reality. 
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Three Decades 


by 
DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, I.L.O. 
[The First of Three Articles] 


Others, during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, had the same idea—the French 
industrialist, Daniel Legrand, for 
instance. 

The Swiss deputy, Frey, succeeded 
in persuading the Swiss government 
to convene an international confer- 
ence in 1890. Pope Leo XIII gave it 
his- approval. It was held in Berlin. 
The diplomats of thirteen European 





MR. MORSE 


countries attended. The conference 
was confined to the adoption of sev- 
eral resolutions on conditions of work 
in mines, the weekly rest and the 
protection of children at work. These 
resolutions did not have much prac- 
tical effect. : 


In the meantime, public opinion 
was aroused. The workers’ organiza- 
tions became stronger and stronger. 
Parliaments adopted the first social 
laws and in 1901 an International 
Association for Legal Protection of 
the Workers was established at Brus- 
sels. It set up a permanent office at 
Basel and it persuaded the Swiss gov- 
ernment to convene at Berne dip- 
lomatic conferences in continuation 





daring 
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of the work of the Berlin conference. 

These conferences were fruitful. 
Thus, in 1906 the first two interna- 
tional conventions (treaties) on labor 
questions were signed—one prohibit- 
ing night work of women, the other 
prohibiting the use of .white phos- 
phorous in the manufacture of 
matches. 

The First World War interrupted 
the activity of this association. Dur- 
ing the war, however, much more 
projects were formulated. 
Since 1914, American trade unions 
have shown exceptional political fore- 
sight. The American Federation of 
Labor formally suggested that an 
international conference of workers 
be held at the same time and in the 
same place as the peace conference 
that would follow the war. 

European trade unionists went 
even further. In the name of the 
French workers, Léon Jouhaux, em- 
phasizing the demands of the work- 


_ers and the success of the Berne con- 


ventions, proposed that the future 
peace treaty contain special clauses 
on labor legislation. 

This suggestion was presented to 
a congress of representatives of Brit- 
ish, French, Belgian and Italian trade 
unions held at Leeds, England, in 
1916. It was approved by this 
congress. The resolution adopted 
contained in essence the constitution 
of what later became the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

The following year a meeting held 
at Berne, including representatives of 
the workers of the neutral countries 
and of Germany and its allies, reached 
similar conclusions. 

In 1919, when the peace confer: 
ence met in Paris, the idea was f- 
nally ripe. The governments of the 
great powers were agreeable to it 
As a result ‘of their war effort, the 
workers of all the countries had ac 
quired an undisputed right to par 
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ticipate in the benefits of peace. The 
revolutions and social troubles which 
followed the war were there to point 
out more forcefully the inevitable 
consequences of neglect of social 
justice. 

The trade unionists at Versailles 
were so ably led that there was no 
objection from any of the diplomatic 
representatives to a declaration by 
the conference that: 

“Conditions of labor exist involv- 
ing such injustice, hardship and pri- 
vation to large numbers of people as 
to produce unrest so great that the 
peace and harmony of the world are 
imperiled.” 


REAT strides forward have been 
G made since then, but the words 
are still true today. The workers in 
most countries now enjoy shorter 
hours, more food, better homes and 
greater security against the dangers 
of illness, accidents and old age. But 
there is still too much misery and 
want. There are still vast areas of 
the world where industry and agri- 
culture have not been adequately de- 
veloped and the workers have not 
been trained in modern skills. 

Today the world—and the unions 
—are much better prepared to cope 
with these problems. Labor has 
trained and developed its own corps 
of diplomats—a group of serious 
men like the A. F. of L.’s own George 
P. Delaney—who have learned the 
techniques of working out interna- 
tional agreements for the solution of 
questions which no single nation or 
small group of nations could hope 
to solve alone. ° 

As the International Labor Organ- 
ization declared at its conference in 
Philadelphia in 1944: 

“All human beings, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex, have the right to 
pursue both their material well-being 
and their spiritual development in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, of 
economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity.” 

The I.L.O. exists to help bring that 
ideal about. 

Today the sixty member countries 
of the earth have deposited more than 
1,040 ratifications to the ninety-eight 
conventions which make up the In- 
ternational Labor Code. Advisory 
missions have gone forth into all 
parts of the world to help the gov- 
€rnments solve difficult social prob- 
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lems. At the I.L.0. headquarters in 
Geneva technical experts and re- 
searchers are hard at work the year 
around compiling the information 
needed to assist the governments and 
to help the delegates at 1.L.0. con- 
ferences. I.L.O. sections and confer- 
ences are tackling problems which 
run the whole gamut from agricul- 
tural earnings to young workers em- 
ployed underground. 

Many of the questions which come 
before the I.L.0. conferences are of 
only slightly more than academic in- 
terest so far as conditions in the more 
industrially advanced states are con- 
cerned. But they are of great im- 
portance to workers in the less de- 
veloped countries. And their im- 
portance in those countries makes 
them important to the peace and wel- 
fare of the more advanced nations, 
too. For, as the I.L O.’s Declaration 
of Philadelphia stated, “poverty any- 
where constitutes a danger to pros- 
perity everywhere.” 

The working conditions of different 
groups of workers within each coun- 
try are interdependent and, in turn, 
dependent upon the conditions of 
workers in other countries. 

It was at the end of 1919, even 
before the League of Nations was set 
up, that the International Labor Or- 
ganization called together in Wash- 
ington its first general conference. 
Without delay it set to work on the 
program of social reforms outlined in 
the treaty of peace. 

A nucleus of determined men gave 
the I.L.O. a flexible and efficient ad- 


ministration. Even today it stands as 


an example of a model international 
administration. Outstanding among 
these men was Harold Butler, an of- 
ficial loaned to the young organiza- 
tion by the British government. Har- 
old Butler remained with the I.L.O.; 
he was deputy director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office from 1919 to 
1932 and director from 1932 to 1939. 

The International Labor Office had 
for its first director a statesman of 
ideals, of dynamic power, unfailing 
energy and political good sense, who 
left an indelible imprint on the whole 
I.L.0. He was Albert Thomas, former 
member of the French government, a 
distinguished intellectual who from 
his youth had placed his talents at 
the service of the working man. 

When Albert Thomas died at his 
work in 1932, the I.L.O. had already 
a record of achievement which guar- 
anteed its future. 

Its work was consolidated by Har- 
old Butler, who had the great satis- 
faction of welcoming as members of 
the I.L.0. the two great countries 
which for fifteen years had remained 
outside the Organization—the United 
States of America and the Soviet 
Union. With its strength so consoli- 
dated, the I.L.0. in 1940 was put to 
the decisive test. 


iF by one, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Japan and the Soviet Union had 
left the I.L.O. War raged in Europe. 
The city of Geneva in Switzerland, 
where the I.L.0. had had its estab- 
lished headquarters for twenty years, 
seemed likely to be cut off entirely 


from the (Continued on Page 31) 


Samuel Gompers, who fought successfully for the establishment 
of the 1.L.0., and Albert Thomas of France, the first director 
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The MYTH of 
LABOR MONOPOLY 


By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Economist, A. F. of L. 


“TABOR leaders and labor unions 
today have the power, and will 
continue to have the power 

until Congress acts to amend existing 

laws, of unreasonably restraining 
trade to any extent their whims dic- 
tate, including control of production 
and prices, by unlawful means as well 

as lawful means. * * * 

“This intolerable situation cries 
for correction, and the simple amend- 
ment to the anti-trust laws [which 
the Senator had just introduced] 
offers, in my judgment, the most 
understandable, effective and reason- 
able method of dealing with this situa- 
tion.” 

With this statement, issued on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate on January 
23, 1950, Senator Willis A. Robertson 
(Democrat, Virginia) opened a fight 
to make the country’s anti-trust laws 
applicable to all labor unions. 

Senator Robertson’s bill, designed 
particularly to strike at the United 
Mine Workers of America but actually 
aimed at all organized labor, comes 
after the Senator supervised an em- 
ployer-dominated investigation into 
the “economic power of labor organ- 
izations.” Without hearing from the 
representative of the coal miners, the 
committee concluded that “the United 
Mine Workers of America had a com- 
plete monopoly, not only over the 
labor supply in the coal industry, but 
over the management and business of 
the industry itself.” 

This new bill by Senator Robert- 
son represents the climax of an in- 
tensive effort by anti-labor elements 
to cripple organized labor under the 
guise of fighting “labor monopoly.” 

Less than three months ago, for 
example, the board of directors of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution urging Congress 
to prohibit “monopoly by labor or- 
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ganizations” by making the anti-trust 
laws “applicable to labor organiza- 
tions to the extent necessary to effect 
a ban on monopolistic practices.” 
There has been a great deal of 
irresponsible and illogical thinking on 
the question of “labor monopoly,” a 
scare phrase which has become al- 





MR. HENLE 

most as popular as “welfare state.” 
This article represents an attempt to 
find out what people mean when they 
say “labor monopoly” and what 
would happen if these people had 
their way about handling this ques- 
tion. 

At the start we find that different 
people mean different things when 
they use the phrase “labor monopoly.” 
It is possible, however, to catch the 
following four related themes running 
through the arguments of those who 
cry “labor monopoly”: 


I. “Unionism is all right, but to- 


day’s unions have become too power- 
ful and constitute a monopoly.” 

If. “Unions establish ‘monopolis- 
tic’ wage rates.” 

III. “Bargaining on an industry- 
wide or area-wide basis constitutes 
a ‘monopoly.’ ” 

IV. “Any labor union is a ‘mono- 
poly’ and should be outlawed.” 


Let us examine these in more detail. 


I. Unionism is all right, but today’s 
unions have become too powerful 
and constitute a “monopoly.” - 

“The public is now recognizing 

the great monopolistic powers of to- 

days’ labor barons and dictators and 
the Congress should now likewise 
legislate to curb that power.”— 

Charles R. Kuzell, assistant general 

manager, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 

testifying before Senate Labor and 

Public Welfare Committee, Febru- 

ary 11, 1947. 

When many people talk about 
“labor monopoly,” they are simply 
using this convenient scare phrase to 
mean “organized labor has become 
too powerful.” They do not wish to 
be placed in the position of arguing 
against unionism as such, so instead 
they talk about how the “power” 
which unions have acquired has 
turned them into “monopolies.” 

In this connection it is worthwhile 
to find out exactly how powerful 
organized labor in the U.S. is today. 
No one would deny that organized 
labor today is stronger than it has 
ever been before. Approximately 
16,000,000 workers are now union 
members—compared to less than 
3,000,000 back in 1933. Naturally, 
organized labor is proud of the fact 
that this growth makes unions 4 
greater force in our society. 

However, there are two things to 
notice about this development. (1) 
The growth of unionism has been 4 
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voluntary process. It developed only 
because workers wanted to join 
ynions and desired the collective 
strength that comes with union mem- 
bership. (2) Even considering the 
great strides that have been made 
since 1933, organized labor today is 
much less powerful than many peo- 
ple would have you believe. 

Only by looking at the economy 
as a Whole can we realize that the 
16,000,000 union members 
constitute only 25 per cent of 
the total employed members 


Contrast these figures with those 
for business organizations. The total 
receipts for one corporation, General 
Motors, in 1948 amounted to $4,701,- 
770,340—more than six times the 
total receipts for all labor unions. The 
total receipts for all manufacturing 
corporations in 1948 were over $165 
billion, an amount which simply 
dwarfs the receipts of all labor unions. 

Take another test of financial 


in our economy. Even if we cin CORSETS S. 2912 


leave out the farmers, the self- 
employed and other groups 
not eligible for union member- 
ship, workers who are union- 
ists are only a little more than 
4) per cent. 

It is quite true that in some 
industries unions are strong. 
In many manufacturing indus- 
tries and in transportation, 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Jamvanr 23 (legislative day, Jawuanr 4), 1950 


Mr. Rosexrson introduced the following bill; which was read twice and referred 


to the Committee on the Judiciary 





A BILL 


building construction, tele- To protect trade and commerce against unreasonable restraints 


graph and mining over 80 per 
cent of the employed workers 
are covered by union agree- 
ments. Labor is proud of this 
record. On the other hand, in 
ofice and professional occu- 
pations, on the farms, in retail 
and wholesale concerns, less 
than 20 per cent of the em- 
ployes work under union 
agreements. In these areas 
unionism has hardly done 
more than scratch the surface. 

Moreover, it is important 
to note that the financial re- 
sources of organized labor do 
not begin to approach their 
counterparts across the bar- 
gaining table. The most re- 
cent financial statement of the 
American Federation of Labor 
shows, for example, that dur- 
ing the year ending August 31, 


by labor organizations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That (a) section 1 of the Act of July 2, 1890, entitled 
“An Act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies”, as amended (1). 8. C., title 15, 
sec. 1), is amended by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: Provided further, That when a 


labor organization or the members thereof have unreason- 


injunction against any such conduct shall not be restricted 
or removed, by the Act of October 15, 1914, entitled ‘An 
Act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 


“and monopolies and for other purposes’, as amended, or the 


Act of March 23, 1932, entitled ‘An Act to amend the 
judicial code and to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes’.” 


phone and Telegraph Company, was 
over two and one-half times this total. 

These figures should go a long way 
toward correcting the impression that 
the financial strength of American 
unions towers above the nation’s in- 
dustrial corporations. 


The truth is that, although union 
membership has increased substanti- 
ally in recent years, there still remain 
many non-union sections of the econ- 

omy.. 

Moreover, the Taft-Hartley 
Act has gone a long way to 
dissipate whatever strength 
unions have gained. Under 
this law, union security is se- 
verely limited, union authority 
over its membership is dras- 
tically controlled and unions 
are prevented from helping 
other unions in distress. 


II. Unions establish “mo- 
nopolistic” wage rates. 

“The wage bargain itself, 
by fixing monopolistic wage 
rates by contract, restricts 
the number of jobs in the 
crafts or industries con- 
cerned.” —Dr. Fritz Machlup, 
professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

_ If it is an economist who is 
talking about “labor monop- 
oly,” he will probably pitch 
his argument on what seems to 
him a very high level. 

He will talk about monopoly 
in the sense of “control over 
the labor market” and com- 
pare this with the control of a 
business corporation over a 
“product market.” He will 
argue that unions can estab- 
lish “monopolistic” wage rates 
higher than a truly “competi- 
tive” wage level. This, he will 
say, is directly comparable to 
the situation in which a cor- 


1949, the total receipts of the The bill introduced by a Virginia Senator poration can dictate the price 
Federation amounted to only is in the ignoble Taft-Hartley tradition 


lightly over $3144 million. 

is is approximately equal to the 
total annual sales of a relatively small 
department store. 

Returns which labor unions are 
required to file with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue show that for 1946 
the latest year for which information 
is available) the total receipts for all 
American labor unions amounted to 
only $47,701,000. The figure for 
1948 is estimated to be no more than 

million, 
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strength, the net worth of a corpora- 
tion or union, the value of its assets 
after paying all debts. Doing some 
wild calculations, the magazine Busi- 
ness Week in a recent issue claims 
that the total net worth of all U.S. 
international unions is approximately 
$1 billion. 

This certainly seems like a stagger- 
ing sum until it is realized that the net 
worth of just one corporation on De- 


cember 31, 1948, the American Tele- 


of a particular product be- 
cause it controls all or nearly 
all its supply. 

The people who make this argu- 
ment very seldom stop to consider 
exactly how wage rates are set and to 
inquire whether the market for labor 
is actually comparable to the market 
for a product or commodity. Actu- 
ally, the two are quite different. 

In the buying and selling of foods, 
furniture or clothing the object which 
is being bought and sold can be physi- 
cally han- (Continued on Page 34) 
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That 


The Depression 
Nid Not 


Happen 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


ERHAPS the most interesting 
part of the economic report re- 
cently submitted to Congress by 
President Truman centers around the 
depression which did not occur. Dur- 
ing 1949 the upward spiral of infla- 
tion came to a halt, but the downward 
spiral of depression did not occur. 
In the previous reports made by 
the President since 1946, great em- 
phasis has properly been placed upon 
the fact that the nation was in the 
throes of inflation. Time and again 
the warning was sounded that 
America was experiencing the typi- 
cal false prosperity that has followed 
each war in which we were involved. 
Time and again the fear was expressed 
that the product of postwar inflation 
was disaster. Throughout the na- 
tions of the world, and particularly 
in the Soviet Union, the experts pati- 
ently waited to see the “inevitable” 
end of the American inflation—eco- 
nomic collapse. 
During the first six months of 1949 
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the facts indicated that the inflation- 
ary spiral had reached its peak dur- 
ing 1948 and the downward trend 
was in motion. But beginning about 
August the country pulled out of its 
nosedive and leveled off. Today we 
are climbing—climbing slowly but 
still climbing. 

We have pulled out of the down- 
ward spiral and the customary de- 
pression following the end of post- 
war inflationary periods has not ma- 
terialized. 


What Happened 

Just what did happen can best be 
described by tracing the thermometer 
recordings of business—the index 
numbers of industrial production, 
building construction, employment, 
unemployment, wages, sales and 
profits. Index numbers are nothing 
more or less than measures of change 
expressed as numbers from a base 
period represented by the number 
100. 


Industrial Production 

In January, 1949, the index num. 
ber of industrial production stood g § 
191. By March it had dropped tp 
184. In July it reached its loweg 
point—l6l. Then came the upturn: 
by August it was moving upward to 
170 and at the end of the year jt 
was 176. . 

Construction 

After reaching a peak of 174 du. 
ing the inflationary year of 1949 
construction activity suffered only 
slightly during the first six months 
of 1949. Then it bounced upward 
in the second half of 1949 to approxi. 
mately 191—substantially above the 
high point of 1948. 


Employment 
and Unemployment 

The end of inflation was reflected 
quickly in the employment and w. 
employment figures. The total civi- 
lian employment in 1948 amounted to 
59,400,000 of wage-earners with 
2,000,000 unemployed. In January, 
1949, this figure changed to 57,400, 
000. By July there were 59,700.00 
employed, but the unemployed had 
grown to the threatening number of 
slightly more than 4,000,000—the 
largest number since 1941. By De 
cember unemployment had declined 
to 3,400,000. The growth of unem- 

ployment had been stopped. 


Wages 

What happened to wages is of par- 
ticular interest. For example, the 
average gross weekly earnings of em 
ployes in manufacturing industries 
had reached a peak of $54.14 for the 
year 1948. In January, 1949, they 
were $55.50. By July they were 
$54.63. However, during the las 
half of the year they recovered to the 
point where the average for the yeat 
1949 was estimated to be $54.78 
slightly more than in the boom year 
1948. 

The behavior of wages in the build: 
ing construction industry was evel 
more remarkable. The annual aver- 
age gross weekly earnings in 1% 
had reached $68.85. In January, 
1949, this weekly figure was $70.88. 
But from that point the average 
weekly earnings advanced withou! 
hesitation right through the year ! 
reach a new high estimated annu 
average of $71.05 per week. 

The significance of wage develop 
ments in 1949 will be considered more 
fully later. 
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Retail Sales 

During the inflation year of 1948 

retail sales averaged $10.8 billions 

month. In January, 1949, retail 
sales amounted to $10.6 billions and 
rose steadily in volume to reach an 
ditime high in December, despite the 
fact that prices were slightly lower 
in 1949 than they were in 1948. 
With the lower prices the dollar 
volume of retail sales will approxi- 
mate closely the retail sales of the 
inflation year 1948. More people got 
more goods and services in 1949 than 
in 1948. 

Corporate Profits 

Corporate profits before taxes in 
1948 were $34.8 billions. In 1949 it 
is estimated they will be some $27.6 
billions. After taxes, corporate profits 
in 1948 were $21.2 billions; in 1949 
it is estimated they will be $16.7 bil- 
lions. However, dividends paid out 
will be slightly higher in 1949 than 
they were in 1948—$8.4 billions as 
against $7.9 billions. 

These figures tell a dramatic story, 
a story in which organized labor 
played a major role. This story be- 
gins with the fact that although the 
economic course of the nation was 
changed from the upward spiral of an 
inflation-powered rise, the downward 
turn was quickly ended. 

This quick end of what could have 
become a full-sized depression oc- 
curred principally because the his- 
torical rush to wage-cutting did not 
take place. Organized labor was the 
bulwark behind which the wage-earn- 
ers of the nation defended their stand- 
ard of living. 

As a consequence of this show of 
strength, the vast number of the em- 
ployed wage-earners continued to buy. 
Retail sales, at slightly lower prices, 
kept pace with the retail sales of 1948 
when prices were higher. The size 
of inventories built up in 1948 fell 
before the purchases of consumers 
whose wages had not decreased and 
whose confidence in the future had 
not been disturbed by wage cuts. The 
decline of inventories in turn bol- 
stered the confidence of employers 
and set the trend toward reducing 
unemployment. 

To be sure, there are many other 
factors which played a part in the 
complex machinery called “the Amer- 
lan eccnomic system.” But no one 
Part of ihe system could so easily 
have headed the nation into another 
major e. onomic depression as a reck- 
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less, ruthless national pattern of wage 
cuts. None of the other forces or 
factors in our economy today could 
have offset the downward pressure of 
widespread wage-cutting. 

The statement is not made lightly 
that had there not been solid resist- 
ance to wage cuts the pattern of life 
not only in America but in the rest 
of the world would now be on its way 
to a débacle that would be more 
pleasing to Moscow than to any capi- 
tal in the free world. 


The Future 
The economic report of the Presi- 
dent does not indulge in crystal-gaz- 
ing. Instead, it dwells on actions or 
policies which can be followed now in 
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order to remoye concern about the 


future. 

The recommended policies are too 
numerous for inclusion in this article, 
but there is one recommended policy 
which is particularly interesting to 
the trade union movement of America. 
That policy is that the future well- 
being of organized workers—and 
therefore of all American wage-earn- 
ers—lies in more efficient work and 
better collective bargaining. 

The basis of this statement—as 
described in the report—lies in the 
following facts: Prices are, in gen- 
eral, stabilized at present. While in 
some areas of business prices may be 
reduced without danger to wages and 
profits, as a national pattern we will 
be better off not depending upon price 
decreases to increase our purchasing 
power. 


Next, in order to consume more, 
we must produce more goods and 
services more efficiently. The in- 
creases in efficiency are to be the 
source of wage increases and there- 
fore increased purchasing power. 

To insure that increased produc- 
tivity will be passed on to wage-earn- 
ers in significant amounts, efficient 
and intelligent collective bargaining 
is necessary. 

Organized workers meeting with 
their employers can freely and, with- 
out government interference, success- 
fully bargain and adjust wages to re- 
flect increased productivity. 

Application of these principles— 
increasing productivity and increas- 
ing purchasing power through money 
wage increases—means a larger na- 
tional production. In short, the 
greater the input the larger the take- 
out should be. 


Summary 


The economic report of the Presi- 
dent makes sense. The description of 
what happened to the nation in 1949 
corresponds with the experience of 
the trade union movement. 

Likewise, the principles which 
should guide the nation make sense. 
Trade unionists know that economic 
fortune-telling is on a par with all 
other fortune-telling. For that reason 
they will doubtless prefer the practi- 
cal policies in the report for creating 
prosperity today. The proposed poli- 
cies of raising the standard of living 
through increased productivity, better 
collective bargaining and higher 
wages make sense. 

Yet there is one major weak point 
in the proposed policies of the Presi- 
dent’s latest economic report. He has 
properly stated that wage determina- 
tion should be a matter of the normal 
give-and-take of collective bargaining. 
As an economic process collective bar- 
gaining can contribute to the nation’s 
well-being. But the fact cannot be 
overlooked that today collective bar- 
gaining is not allowed to function as 
an economic process. Instead, collec- 
tive bargaining has become the play- 
toy of politicians. 

Whatever may be the pros and cons 
in politics, the. fact remains that eco- 
nomically the Taft-Hartley Act ob- 
structs the fundamental operation of 
collective bargaining. 

This is not the time or place to 
elaborate on this statement, but the 
fact remains that if collective bar- 
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gaining is to perform its all-important 


economic function, then the political 
ropes which hobble the labor move- 
ment must be cut. 

The Taft-Hartley Act must be re- 


HEALTH. E 


HE health, the education and 

the social security of the Ameri- 

can people are generally consid- 
ered to be matters of purely domestic 
concern to our nation. The fact is 
that they are not. They are part 
of the foundations of our nation’s 
strength, and our moral and political 
leadership in the world depends 
heavily on them. 

The United States has at last ac- 
cepted this leadership in the struggle 
against totalitarian ideas; and the 
rest of the world is deeply concerned 
by the extent to which we—the richest 
nation of all—are succeeding in mak- 
ing the good things of life available 
to our people. 

I have just returned from a six- 
week survey of health, education and 
social security in seven foreign coun- 
tries. I have talked with government 
officials, professional men, labor lead- 
ers and many others. Everywhere I 
found that our supposedly domestic 
problems were well known to these 
men and women, and that they—per- 
haps more than we ourselves—realized 
how much the future of the free world 
is linked with the soundness of 
America. 

It is, of course, too easy to say that 
democratic ideas will prevail solely 
by virtue. of the example we set at 
home. 

But it is certainly true that they 
cannot prevail if our example is a 
poor one. 

While I was in London the trade 
unionists of the free world were meet- 
ing to establish the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. I 
dropped in at County Hall to chat 
with the leaders of American labor. 

The success of the London meeting, 
it seems to me, stemmed directly from 
the strength of American labor. If 
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pealed. Then—-and only then—will 
the economic importance which the 
President so properly assigns to col- 
lective bargaining in the life of the 
nation be felt. 


UCATION ¢ 


By OSCAR EWING 


Federal Security Administrator 


our unions were not a potent force in 
political as well as economic life at 
home, then I suspect that it would 
have been impossible to bring together 
so many key labor people from so 
many countries in the first place. If 
our own labor movement were timid 
or powerless, then no new and dy- 
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namic force could have been born in 
London. 

The first requisite for strength in 
the community is individual strength. 
That is as true of the world com- 
munity as it is of anybody’s home 
town. And the gathering drive to 
promote the general welfare—and 
therefore the strength—of the Ameri- 
can people is an intrinsic part of the 
worldwide consolidation of freedom- 
loving men. 

Our aim is to promote the general 
welfare by eliminating the dollar sign 


The American labor movement does 
not need to be told the value of col- 
lective bargaining; it must be told 
when collective bargaining will be 
free of political restraints. 


SECURITY 


that stands between too many Ameri 
cans and the medical treatment they 
need. It is to make social security 
cover more people and provide bene- 
fits more in keeping with today’s liv. 
ing costs. It is to put an end to those 
vicissitudes of geography, of wealth 
or of station in life which prevent 
some children from receiving the ade- 
quate education that all American 
children should have by right. 

These are some of the basic aims 
of President Truman’s administration, 
and they are what the American peo 
ple will in the long run insist upon 
achieving. They will in the end be 
achieved, with the help of American 
labor and of all forward-looking 
Americans. It will come to pass—if 
not this year, then very soon—and it 
will make our country stronger, freer 
and happier. 

In the course of my mission I vis 
ited England, Ireland, Scotland, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Italy and Israel 
In London and Edinburgh, | was 
especially interested in the British 
health service, which has now been in 
operation for more than eighteen 
months. 

The system has brought medical 
care to many who could not possibly 
have afforded it before, and it has 
permitted patients to receive treatment 
before minor ailments turned into 
major illnesses. 

It is not working perfectly, by any 
means; but I found few people, 
whether doctors or patients, who 
would seriously consider dropping the 
system entirely. Indeed, it was sig 
nificant that, despite the fact that the 
health service fits into the new social 
philosophy of the Labor Party, al 
the Conservatives to whom | talked 
were hoping to avoid making # # 
major issue in the coming elections 
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A. F. of L.’s Nelson Cruikshank (left) and the author study chart dealing with health insurance 


The British health service differs 
tadically,, however, from President 
Truman’s health insurance proposal 
for this country. Our plan is pri- 
marily an insurance system, and most 
of the costs would be paid for by the 
beneficiaries. The British system, on 
the other hand, is primarily not in- 
surance, and most of the costs come 
directly out of general tax revenues. 

Again, the British considered it im- 
perative for the government to take 
over ownership and operation of 
nearly all the hospitals in the country. 
Whether or not this was justified in 
Britain, such a drastic step is incon- 
ceivable in this country—and imprac- 
tical as well. Under U.S. health in- 
surance, hospitals would simply be 
reimbursed out of the insurance fund 
for the services they render to pati- 
ents; but the hospitals themselves 
would continue to be run as they are 
now. 

Another essential difference be- 
tween what the British are doing and 
what we are contemplating is that 
until recently the British provided all 
medicines free, but now a flat charge 
of one shilling (14 cents) is made 
for filling each prescription. As we 
visualize it, health insurance in the 
United States will not cover the costs 
of inexpensive drugs but will, on the 
other hand, make available the more 
‘xpensive medicines (such as strep- 
tomycin) which doctors must occa- 
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sionally hesitate to prescribe today 
because their patients cannot afford 
the cost. 

The health plans in some of the 
smaller countries, such as Sweden, 
work with extraordinary smoothness 
and efficiency. They are not alto- 
gether applicable to American needs, 
since they are designed to fit the re- 
quirements of less populous and more 
homogeneous groups, living in a more 
constricted area. 


Wr. impressed me most, per- 
haps, was the bewilderment of 


our European friends at the simple 
fact that we in America have not yet 
cracked the nut of medical economics. 
To an outsider it is hard to explain 
away our apparent callousness toward 
the millions of American families who 
live under the constant threat of finan- 
cial disaster which can, at any time, 
result from chronic or serious illness. 

In the same way the hit-or-miss 
system of education which we main- 
tain in the United States makes little 
sense to the outsider. There are coun- 
tries, such as Scotland, where every 
young person with the talent and de- 
sire for education beyond the com- 
pulsory school age can obtain it 
whether or not his family has money 
in the bank. We cannot say as much 
for America. 

A slum child, a Negro child and 
thousands of other children as well 


are not likely to receive equal oppor- 
tunity for education, and the country 
is thereby deprived of full exploita- 
tion of our reservoir of talent and 
ability. Federal aid to education can 
be a partial answer to this problem, 
but it is obvious that something more 
must be done in the way of aid to 
higher education. 

As for social security, we are faced 
now with the stark fact that old-age 
and survivors’ insurance does not to- 
day cover as many Americans as 
should be covered and that the bene- 
fits now paid out do not correspond 
to the cost of living. The American 
Federation of Labor, along with other 
responsible segments of our popula- 
tion, has taken a firm stand on this 
issue. The next step rests with Con- 
gress. 

Every one of these proposals is im- 
portant to the world scene. They are, 
of course, even more important to 
our own people, who cannot now 
share fully in the promise of our land. 

Throughout my travels I was asked 
about the role of American labor in 
achieving our social goals. I was 
able to say, in full good faith, that 
labor in the United States stands in 
the forefront of progress. 

Without the statesmanship and the 
strength of our trade unions and their 
leaders, it would be inconceivable 
that the country could move forward 
intelligently and swiftly. 
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RDITORIALS by Nilliem Green 


Organize! 

F ALL OUR plans to honor the founder of the 
American Federation of Labor, that which is prob- 
ably closest to what Samuel Gompers emphasized 

is the program authorized by the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor—an organizing cam- 
paign to add 1,000,000 new members. Such an achieve- 
ment would bring dynamic new growth, increasing the 
effectiveness of our organization many-fold. Following 
Samuel Gompers’ own formula, we would “agitate, edu- 
cate and organize” 1,000,000 more persons working for 
wages. We would persuade 1,000,000 more persons to 
accept responsibility for promoting their own economic 
welfare. Wage-earners can do this best by joining with 
fellow workers for mutual aid. The first step in the 
new way of life is to join the union of workers in similar 
occupations. 

In assuming the responsibilities of union membership, 
members obligate themselves to work with fellow work- 
ers, to make injustice to one the concern of all and to 
work together for common benefits. Union members 
learn that only by caring for their neighbors’ interests 
as well as their own can they make sustained progress. 
Union membership assumes responsible individuals—re- 
sponsible for one’s own rights as well as the rights of 
others. By exercising and maintaining these rights, the 
way is kept open for progress for all. 

The American Federation of Labor has been organized 
on so sound a basis that we have continued to make 
progress by applying our basic principles to new prob- 
lems and amplifying the application of our principles to 
cover new and developing situations. The American 
Federation of Labor has continued to grow and expand 
soundly. To craft unions we have added union oppor- 
tunity for production workers. Fortunately for the tech- 
nical advancement of our economy, we have made that 
progress without diminishing our concern for apprentice 
training to conserve the craft skills necessary for our 
machine production. 

We believe in making transitions necessary for tech- 
nical progress by conserving basic principles and adjust- 
ing their application. As Gompers said, progress in 
organizing workers depends more on skill in organizing 
than on workers’ skill in production. 

After workers joined unions, his idea was that the 
union should educate them so that unity and unionism 
im action would follow from understanding that the 
opportunity for exercising personal rights was insep- 
arable from the responsibility to see that others likewise 
had opportunity to exercise rights, and that every wage- 
earner was morally responsible to maintain his rights in 
order not to lessen the opportunities of others. 
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Because the union promotes the basic welfare of 
workers, the American Federation of Labor believes the 
union should control or direct efforts to promote work. 
ers’ welfare in social and political fields in order that 
policies shall be coordinated by the basic philosophy of 
unionism. That philosophy grows out of recognition of 
the inherent dignity of each individual which gives him 
the right to make decisions about his life and to assume 
responsibility for his decisions. This philosophy has 
made trade unions a powerful voice for real democracy. 

We hope that all our unions and all union members 
will feel a personal responsibility for contributing to the 
Gompers centenary year by helping to realize the goal— 
1,000,000 new members—and thus add new hands to 
the human chain which unites A. F. of L. members. 
Let us make this our slogan: EVERY MEMBER ADD ONE 
NEW MEMBER. 


Our Lodestar 


ITHIN an historically short period of about seventy 
W seer, our trade union movement has become an 

effective power in national life. In the beginning 
growth was slow, but it has been rapid since society 
assured workers the right to union membership with- 
out reprisals by employers. Trade unions perform 
essential services for workers who rely upon weekly or 
monthly income for a livelihood. 

Technical progress, which relies upon large capital 
investments in machines, has increased the number of 
persons dependent on current income. The workers 
have helped to produce a greatly increased gross na- 
tional product and yet have not always shared in the 
material comforts made possible by technical progress. 

Individual citizens, however, find their welfare af- 
fected by many decisions and forces quite outside of 
their control. Such trends make persons band together 
to accomplish through unity what they could not accom- 
plish as individuals. Without the right of individual 
decision, workers lose effective personal freedom. 

In the complexities of modern industry workers can 
get their relations with employers on a mutual basis only 
by acting together in a union. In other relationships in 
the community and the nation other individuals also 
establish and exercise rights when backed by collective 
action. At the same time individual responsibility and 
individual vigilance are essential to maintain opportu- 
nity to exercise rights. Freedom of individuals to make 
decisions in their own best interests stands out as the 
ultimate test to be applied to all proposals. 

This test must be applied to both the proposal itself 
and to procedures for carrying it out. Many proposals 
to advance workers’ welfare fail of that purpose because 
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administered by bureaucratic procedures that restrict 
the right of individual decision and therefore limit indi- 
vidual responsibility. By doing things for individuals 
worthy purposes may be served temporarily—but at 
the cost of weakening the mainsprings to sustained 
welfare. 

It was on this principle of individual rights, which 
assumes individual responsibility, that the Constitution 
of our republic was drafted and our national govern- 
ment developed. The American Federation of Labor 
deliberately modeled its constitution after our federal 
government and planned to develop democratic pro- 
cedures and ideals in the economic field of work com- 
plementing those in the political field. 

In sponsoring and advocating legislation, we have 
been careful to maintain individual freedom of decision 
and personal responsibility for exercising rights and 
promoting personal welfare. We have embodied in law 
well-established standards developed through collective 
bargaining, but we have scrupulously tried to avoid 
giving the standard-making function to administrators. 

After years of experience had demonstrated that work- 
ers’ welfare and the best interests of all who work to- 
gether are most effectively promoted by deciding joint 
problems through the democratic process of collective 
bargaining, we joined with other groups in securing the 
enactment of law safeguarding the right of workers to 
choose their representatives for collective bargaining. 

But when others, with less sound judgment, wanted to 
enact legislation restricting and regulating the provisions 
to be incorporated in collective contracts, we opposed 
such an enactment as inept and arbitrary. Legislative reg- 
ulation of collective bargaining is inept because legisla- 
tion must deal with what is generally applicable, whereas 
collective bargaining must devise standards for various 
kinds of workers employed under various conditions. 
Collective bargaining must be flexible to adjust to 
changes in a rapidly changing economy, whereas legis- 
lation is static and difficult to amend or adjust. 

Collective bargaining can serve workers and indus- 
tries best when both parties are free to incorporate pro- 
visions that they deem wise and beneficial and when 
they keep in mind the framework of general law appli- 
cable to all contracts—awareness of one another’s rights. 

It is because the Taft-Hartley Law is so completely at 
variance with American institutions and American Fed- 
eration of Labor philosophy that its repeal is our major 
responsibility. 
ing legislation based on the assumption that anti-trust 
law can be applied both to human beings and commodi- 
ties. They pretend that there is no difference between 
an association of workers united in order to protect their 
labor power, their human rights, and to advance the 
interests of a group of individual citizens who toil in 
order to live and a combination of men united to control 


Currently, some legislators are propos- 


commodities in order to control prices and output. 

The labor power of a human being is inseparable 
from his person. To classify labor power as a com- 
modity is to stamp a human being as a “product”—a 
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materialistic concept of man that opens the road back 
to slavery. 


Aggression, New Style 


HE U.S.S.R. again finds the democratic process un- 
sie to its purposes. Since its conquest of China, 

the U.S.S.R. has been trying to exclude the repre- 
sentatives of the legitimate government of China from 
the United Nations. 

China was one of our fighting allies in the Second 
World War. She was fighting Japanese aggression years 
before that war began and also while Stalin and Hitler 
were united in their infamous pact to divide Europe be- 
tween them. Yalta gave Stalin secret concessions in Man- 
churia to induce him to join in the war against Japan. 

Moscow has used these concessions to occupy and 
control Manchuria. The method of aggression was to 
plant Communist agents in strategic government agen- 
cies and gain control of the police. These agents were 
supported by Communists—native and immigrant—to 
whom were given the arms surrendered by Japanese 
armies. 

Captive Japanese soldiers sent to concentration camps 
provided the forced labor to carry out Stalin’s military 
preparations for the conquest of Asia. 
nitions factories and landing fields were built west of the 
Urals. Communist armies that had fought the Chinese 
Nationalist armies even while the: latter were engaged 
with a foreign foe finally became sufficiently entrenched 
to drive out the legitimate government. The Communists 
promptly set up a government subservient to Moscow. 

As its final step in the conquest of China, the Soviet 
agents in the Security Council of the United Nations 
demanded that the representative of the legitimate Na- 
tionalist government be denied his turn to serve as chair- 
man and then forfeit his place as a member of the 
Council. The Soviet agents refused to participate until 
their demand was met. So far the majority vote has 
been unfavorable to this demand. 

The Russian walkout from the Security Council was 
followed by similar demonstrations in the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Atomic 
Commission and other U.N. agencies, where representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R. and three satellite nations refuse to 
sit with the Chinese Nationalist representative. The 
Communists propose to substitute dictatorial rule for 
parliamentary deliberation. They obviously plan to dis- 
rupt and paralyze the United Nations unless it uncondi- 
tionally accepts the demands of the Kremlin. 


Immense mu- 


Basic issues involving democracy and human freedom 
are involved. The Chinese armies that defeated the 
Nationalist armies were not made up of men seeking to 
set up a free Chinese government but were led by agents 
of a foreign government seeking to bring China under 
its hegemony to serve the purposes of the U.S.S.R. In 
1945 the U.S.S.R. pledged itself to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, which include “sup- 
pression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace.” Now the U.S.S.R. unconditionally demands that 
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the United Nations recognize and legalize the Commu- 
nist conquest of China. 

China was one of our free allies in the war. As such 
she became a permanent member of the United Nations 
with veto power. Now that the government of China 
is the victim of aggression, shall the United Nations, at 
the demand of those primarily responsible for the change 
of China’s government by aggression, accede to the 
aggressors’ demand that their newest satellite shall in- 
herit by default rights which the legitimate government 
of China had earned? Such concession would strike at 
the foundations of the United Nations. 

The U.S.S.R. has developed techniques to give aggres- 
sion the forms and outward semblance of revolution. 
She sends in Communists to live in a country as “immi- 
grants”; she takes promising leaders to Moscow for 
training in the details of revolution; she controls policies 
and issues instructions through her secret police, who 
operate through embassies and supervise the execution 


Soviet foreign policy follows one form—a conspiracy 
to develop aggression against free institutions of the 
West and seize control of other countries in order to 
increase the number of Soviet satellites. The U.S.S.R. 
has expanded both in Europe and in Asia. 

One of the necessary steps in protecting and defending 
democracy in the cold war is to identify the tactics of 
communism against free political institutions, demo. 
cratic processes and capitalism. These are planned in 
the civil and economic fields as the counterpart to mili- 
tary action in a hot war and directed to extend Com. 
munist control against the will of the majority. The 
Communists have perfected the tactics they used to seize 
control of Russia three decades ago and adapted them 
to their campaign to conquer the world for commu- 
nism—conquest initiated by Lenin and to a large extent 
accomplished by Stalin. 

International law must provide safeguards against 
conspiratorial aggression as it has against military ag- 


of plans. 


gression. 


Women in-Trade Unionism 


By BERNIECE B. HEFFNER, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Government Employes 


OMEN have taken—and 


rightly. so—an increasingly 

important role ‘in the trade 
union movement. There are about 
11,000,000 women doing work which 
would make them eligible for trade 
union membership. With an esti- 
mated 3,000,000 who are actually 
members of unions, they have become 
prominent in all types of labor activ- 
ity. 

The growing number of women in 
the trade union movement is due 
partly to the fact that more women 
are working. It is also attributable to 
the recognition by women workers of 
the need for trade unions and to the 
public acceptance of union represen- 
tation in our democratic society. 

American women today are taking 
more and more important roles in 
organized labor. While women’s 
greatest strength in the labor move- 
ment has been for many years in their 
respective local unions, they are be- 
ginning to be found to a significant 
extent in key national positions. 

Women hold important positions 
on the staff of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and others hold offices 
with affiliated national and interna- 
tional unions as department heads, 
administrators, legislative representa- 
tives and organizers. They play an 
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important part in policy-making meet- 
ings and conventions of their unions. 

Outstanding recognition has been 
accorded women in important unions, 
such as the Laundry Workers Inter- 
national Union, representing workers 
in industries which employ large 
numbers of women. My 
own experience is typical of 
women who have been 
elected to national office in 
affiliates of the A. F. of L. 

Trade unionism is a 
channel through which the 
basic rights of women 
workers can be promoted 
and improved. In addition 
to gains secured by legis- 
lation, women workers 
through union contracts have bettered 
their wages, obtained a measure of 
equal pay for equal work, limited the 
hours of work and secured benefits 
such as sick benefits, maternity leave 
and paid vacations. 

Unions in this country serve the 
same purpose as in other democratic 
countries, namely, to strengthen the 
economic position of the workers, re- 
gardless of sex, race or creed. The 
trade union movement in the United 
States has stressed the fundamental 
integrity and dignity of the individual 
and has included the rights and worth 





of women workers as well as those of 
men in this concept. 

As the country has become more 
industrialized, labor legislation estab- 
lishing minimum standards for the 
protection of women workers directly 
and indirectly for the welfare of the 
community has developed. 
Labor legislation is based 
on the authority of the gov- 
ernment to protect the gen- 
eral welfare of its citizens. 

It is the accepted philoso- 
phy of the United States 
that women’s conditions of 
employment should be kept 
within the bounds of suc- 
cessful and healthful per- 
formance of the duties as- 
signed to them, because of their phys- 
ical structure and maternal functions. 
Labor legislation has been an essen- 
tial method of achieving this goal, 
although trade union activity and em- 
ployers’ voluntary efforts have made 
essential contributions to progress. 
The laws protecting women workers 
have indirectly improved working 
standards for men also. 

We can be grateful for American 
principles which permit full partict- 
pation of women in the trade union 
movement to protect their rights and 
advance their economic welfare. 
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LM. ORVBURA 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


President, A. F. of L. Union Label Trades Dept. 





and of deep emotions that I ven- 

ture to pay tribute to Ira M. 
Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department, who 
recently passed from our midst. 

“Dick” Ornburn had been my loyal 
teammate in many battles just as he 
was my associate in the Union Label 
Trades Department. It seems fitting 
for me to speak of such a true and 
intimate friend as “Dick,” a name by 
which he was affectionately called by 
his host of friends. He gained. that 
nickname in league baseball and it 
semed to fit his character and person- 
ality better than his given name of Ira. 

His life was typically American. 
He was born and reared as a boy in 
the town of Moberiy, Missouri, one of 
the Main Street communities so much 
apart of the American scene. He first 
saw life there on November 28, 1889. 

Recalling his childhood memories, 
he often told about the more Spartan 
life of those days—of the inconveni- 
ences under which his mother labored 
in the home, such as the use of an old 
straw broom for sweeping, cooking on 
an old-fashioned wood-burning stove 
and washing in an old-time tub. 

Dick Ornburn loved to compare 
those harder days with the modern 
conveniences of today, such as auto- 
matic vacuum cleaners, gas and elec- 
rie ranges, automatic washing ma- 
chines and all the other modern, 
streamlined devices. 

He always drew a moral in con- 
tasting the past and the present. He 
would point out that if it had not 
been for the American Federation of 
labor, which achieved constantly in- 
creased purchasing power to absorb 
the products turned out on the mass 
assembly lines, America would never 
have made the marvelous progress it 
did in the past half century. 

Fundamentally, Dick was one of 
those real Americans who are proud 
of the fact that this country enjoys 
the highest living standards in the 
world but who emphasize that these 


[’ IS with feelings of great sorrow 
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standards can and should be continu- 
ously improved, not for the good of 
workers alone but for the good of 
American industry and the nation as 
well. 

Like many an American youngster 
of those days, Dick Ornburn went to 
work before he reached his teens. He 
was only 11 when he got a job as call 
boy on the Wabash Railroad. Four 
years later he decided to become a 
cigarmaker. Meantime, while still a 
young man, he moved to New Haven, 


The late Ira M. Ornburn 


Connecticut, to work at his chosen 
trade. 

His education was secured in the 
school of hard knocks and much of it 
right within the Cigarmakers Union, 
which he joined soon after entering 
the trade. At meetings of the union 
he heard many speakers who greatly 
influenced him and inspired him to 
go on and battle for improvements in 
the lot of the workingmen. 

Being active and aggressive, and 
showing early that he was a forceful 
leader, he rose steadily in the ranks. 
From 1912 to 1923 he served as 
secretary-treasurer of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor and became 


widely known in union circles. 


Within the Cigarmakers Union his 
abilities quickly became recognized. 
In 1918 he was elected an interna- 
tional vice-president of the Cigar- 
makers and eight years later rose to 
the presidency, a post he held up to 
1936. 

It was during that earlier period 
that he was thrown into close associa- 
tion with Samuel Gompers, who had 
been a vice-president of the Cigar- 
makers and who was a source of 
great inspiration to Dick Ornburn. 
Dick sought to follow in the footsteps 
of the master, Sam Gompers, in work- 
ing on behalf of his fellow men. 

Dick also had the advice and coun- 
sel of another great leader of the 
Cigarmakers and of the labor move- 
ment—George W. Perkins. Those two 
giants of labor—Gompers and Per- 
kins—had a great influence on Dick’s 
career. 

It was when Dick Ornburn served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Connecti- 
cut Federation of Labor that I first 
became acquainted with him. 

My association with him then and 
through the ensuing years convinces 
me that he was one of the finest 
characters ever to walk the stage of 
the American labor movement. 


H' was a man of his word, always 
dependable. He gave of himself 
fully to anything he undertook; he 
never took just a halfway interest. If 
he found he had a task too burden- 
some to handle alone, he called upon 
his associates to pitch in. 

Too often, however, when he could 
not find the right man for a task, he 
undertook the burden himself. The 
strain of such situations left its mark. 
Ultimately it affected his health. 
Thus, I can safely say that Dick Orn- 
burn sacrificed his life for the cause 
of organized labor. 

His achievements during the fifteen 
years he served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment are too numerous to mention. 
There is no question that he did a 
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Brother Ornburn worked hard to build women’s interest in labels. 
He emphasized vital role of wives as family purchasing agents 


great job of making America con- 
scious of the value of union label 
goods and union services. 

One of his finest accomplishments 
in that respect was the creation of a 
great labor-management exhibition. 
He conceived the idea of such a show 
as a means of illustrating spectacu- 
larly that products which bear the 
union label and services designated 
by a union shop card or button are 
unexcelled in all the world. 

Recently I read a statement by Dick 
on how he first got the idea of such 
a large industrial exhibition. One 
day he was passing a high fence en- 
closing a large excavation where a 
giant skyscraper was under construc- 
tion. He noted how many of the 
“sidewalk superintendents” tried to 
see what was going on inside by peek- 
ing through the cracks and knotholes 
in the fence. They wanted to see the 
skilled workers in action. 

It occurred to him that a show 
where trained craftsmen were actually 
making union-made products or per- 
forming union services would be a 
“knockout”—to use his own word. 

It was in this way that the Union 
Industries Show was conceived and 
came into being. It is in these all- 
out A. F. of L. expositions, with “live” 
exhibits, that consumers can visualize 
the superb handicraft of union work- 
ers and the engineering skills of fair 
employers. 

The shows were and are sponsored 
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by the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment. Dick Ornburn had acted as 
director of four of these outstanding 
events up to the time of his passing. 
The plans and program for the fifth 
and largest Union Industries Show— 
to be held in Philadelphia next May 
—were completed at the time of his 
death. I am confident, if he could 
speak to us now, he would say, “Let 
the show go on.” 

His associates will do everything in 
their power to carry out the programs 
which he established for both the 
Union Industries Show and the Union 
Label Trades Department. While Dick 
has departed, his work will continue 
and his spirit will live on. 

Dick had the rare qualities of be- 
ing both pleasant and forceful at the 
same time. His was a dynamic char- 
acter—one which makes powerful 
leaders. He employed practical meth- 
ods and obtained definite results for 
all American workers. He used show- 
manship and salesmanship for union 
label goods and union services. 

Dick Ornburn did a wonderful job 
in many other ways to promote the 
use of union-made goods and 
union services. He poured out 
publicity and information on the 
subject ceaselessly—and this was 
widely used in the labor press and 
in other publications. He devel- 
oped films on the subject. He 
broadcast frequently on the radio 
—-several times a year over coast- 
















to coast networks. After each broad- 
cast thousands of requests would come 
for copies of his timely and significant 
talks. Highly popular as a speaker, 
he received more invitations than he 
could fulfill. 

t It was Dick who conceived and or. 
ganized the American Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, which 
has done magnificent work to spread 
the gospel of union-made goods and 
union services. 

One of his superb accomplishments 
was an arrangement he made with 
manufacturers of union cigarettes dur- 
ing World War II whereby many, 
many millions of union-made 
“smokes” were shipped to members of 
the Yank fighting forces on every 
front throughout the world. Unions 
throughout the nation cooperated in 
this project, which helped to offset 
anti-labor propaganda among the sol- 
diers during the war. 

Dick gave much to public service. 
From 1930 to 1933 he was granted a 
leave of absence by his union to serve 
as a member of the United States Tar- 
iff Commission. He also had been an 
active member of other important 
committees and commissions. 

During the Second World War he 
served on the labor policy committees 
of the Office of Price Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

I have many memories of our work 
together through the years. When the 
American Federation of Labor took 
its stand for repeal of the obnoxious 
Eighteenth Amendment, Dick and | 
were selected to lead the fight. We 
believed that prohibition made hypo- 
crites of both old and young among 
our citizens, and if there was any: 
thing Dick despised, it was hypocrisy. 

I feel his loss is an irreparable one 
to labor. He was a devoted and able 
leader; he did much to foster real 
labor management cooperation; he 
left, as a great heritage, the record 
of his accomplishments in developing 
public interest for union-made goods 
and services, and public support for 
union standards in the industries and 

businesses of this nation. Above all 
he was a great American. 
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Waves Are T00 LOW 
in Latin America 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


T HAS been stated time and time 
again that low wages are the 
curse of Latin America. It needs 

to be added, however, that the curse 
has been immensely aggravated by 
the steep rise in the cost of living 
experienced during the last war and 
in the years immediately following. 

Low wages and high cost of living 
have reached such proportions that 
“three-fourths to nine-tenths of the 
people in the urban centers and in the 
rural areas spend upwards of 85 per 
cent of their income on food and 
shelter.” * 

An illustration of low wages pre- 
vailing in Latin America is found in 
the October, 1949, issue of Labor 
Abroad, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In an article dealing 
with farm wages and farm labor pro- 
ductivity in Mexico, where about 65 
per cent of the gainfully employed 
population is engaged in agriculture 
and livestock production, we read: 

“In January, 1949, average farm 
wages without board were 5.89 pesos 
aday in areas adjacent to the United 
States border, 3.16 pesos in the cen- 
tral mesa and 5.73 pesos in the hot 
lowland regions. United States equiv- 
alents would have been 86 cents, 46 
cents and 83 cents, respectively, at a 
time when farm wages in the United 
States averaged $122.50 a month, or 
about $4.90 a day. In July, 1949, 
Mexican farm wages in these areas 
averaged 5.96, 3.15 and 5.90 pesos, 
respectively (equivalent to about 36 
cents a day in the central area and 
68 cents or 69 cents in other areas). 

“In terms of bushels of corn, a 
farm laborer’s monthly wage in Janu- 
ary, 1949, equaled the value of 13.3 
bushels in the region adjacent to the 
United States, 8.7 bushels in the cen- 
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tral mesa and 16.2 bushels in the hot 
coastal regions. The United States 
farm laborer’s monthly wages aver- 
aged 86.9 bushels of corn.” 

In the same issue of Labor Abroad 
we read that new minimum wages 
have been established, as of August 
1, 1949, for the agricultural workers 
of Costa Rica. The bulk of those 
employed in the banana industry, one 
of Costa Rica’s most important, are 
to receive a minimum of 125 colones 
per hour, slightly over 20 U.S. cents, 
while those employed on coffee farms 
will get minimum wages ranging from 
45 to 56 colones per hour (from 8 to 
10 U.S. cents) for the unskilled work- 
ers and from 60 to 73 colones per 
hour (from 11 to 13 U.S. cents) for 
the skilied ones. 

In Guatemala wages of both indus- 
trial and agricultural workers have 
been greatly increased in the last few 
years under the administration of 
President Arevalo. In addition, work- 
ers get paid for holidays, for 15 days’ 
vacation annually and for Sundays. 
Yet wages in the capital city average 
$1.50 a day, while on the coffee plan- 
tations they are still as low as 25 
cents a day and seldom over 50 cents. 

According to the Bollettino Quin- 
dicinale dell’ Emigrazione, October 25, 
1949, Bolivian miners are getting 
from 25 to 50 bolivares a day, the 
value of the bolivar being slightly less 
than one U.S. cent! 

There is a small minority of in- 
dustrial workers in Latin America— 
those employed in factories owned by 
U.S. capital—who unquestionably re- 
ceive wage rates that are higher than 
those prevailing in locally owned fac- 
tories. Yet even these privileged 
wages “run from 25 to 40 per cent of 
those that prevail in our factories in 
the United States.” (Quoted from an 
address delivered by C. C. Batchelder, 


vice-president of the International 


General Electric Company, at the 
Export Managers’ Club of New York 
on March 22, 1949.) 

Let us now look at some figures 
that indicate the purchasing power of 
the wage-earners in Latin ‘America in 
terms of time of work required to buy 
certain staple foods or other essential 
items. 

In the much-advertised report pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics on the purchasing power of 
hourly earnings of U.S. workers and 
those of eighteen other countries, 
Latin America is represented by 
Chile, a country that stands some- 
where between Argentina and Uru- 
guay, where the standard of living is 
relatively high, and Ecuador and 
Haiti, where the standard is extremely 
low. 

The figures indicate the following 
costs in terms of working time: 
U.S. Chile 
6min. 17 min. 


182 ” 


1 lb. bread 
1 lb. butter + ag 
1 lb. lamb (leg). 30 ” 8&3 ” 


” 122 ” 
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1 lb. lard ee 


According to the report, the index 
of the relative purchasing power of 
hourly earnings in terms of food 
stands at 36 in Chile against 100 in 
the United States; hourly earnings in 
Chile as a percentage of United States 
hourly earnings stand at 22, while 
food prices in Chile as a percentage of 
United States food prices stand at 62. 
These figures reveal in an eloquent 
way the plight of wage-earners in 
that typical Latin American country. 

Figures which I gathered in De- 
cember, 1946, for an article, “Labor 
and Democracy in Latin America,” 
which appeared in the April, 1947, 
issue of Foreign Affairs, revealed the 
amount of work, in terms of hours 
or days of labor, that was then neces- 
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sary to earn the retail price of each 
of three basic items of apparel that 
every man must buy—a shirt, a pair 
of shoes and a suit of clothes. In 
Colombia a textile worker needed for 
the three articles, respectively, 114 
days, 3 days, 1 month; in Brazil a 
commercial worker needed 1 day, 3 
days, 2 weeks; in Chile, a metal 
worker, 15 hours, 20 hours and 150 
hours; in Paraguay, a skilled worker, 
2 days, 4 days, 1 month; in Peru, 
an unskilled industrial worker, 2 days, 
21% days, 22 days; in Mexico, an 
unskilled worker, 3 days, 7 days, 1 
month; in Cuba, an industrial worker, 
1 day, 2 days, 1 week; in Venezuela, 
a skilled industrial worker, 6 hours, 
2 days, 12 days. 

Further figures on the purchasing 
power of Latin American 
wages in recent years are 
given by Ernesto Galarza in 
his report, “The Cost of Liv- 
ing in Latin America,” cited 
earlier. Here are some ex- 
cerpts from this report: 

“In Mexico City in 1947 a 
letter carrier would have had 
to spend from one-half to one- 
third of a month’s wages for a 
pair of medium-quality shoes. 
A pair of high-grade Oxfords 
would have cost him nearly a 
month’s pay. A woman em- 
ploye of a large food-process- 
ing plant in the Mexican capi- 
tal, earning in 1946 3.70 pesos 
a day, would have had to 
spend nearly a day’s wages 
for a pound of coffee and one- 
half again as much for a 
pound of cheese or a pound of 
first-grade lard. 

“A university professor 
from Sinaloa who might have 
visited the city of Monterrey 
would have paid out a day’s 
salary for a milk shake, five months’ 
income for a ready-made business 
suit and nearly a week’s salary for a 
pair of good dress socks. 

“A captain in the Mexican army 
stationed in any large city would 
have spent three days’ salary for an 
Arrow shirt and nearly half a day’s 
pay for two pounds of ham. 

“A medium-priced kerosene stove 
purchased in Mexico City would have 
taken the entire income of a textile 
worker for three to four months. An 
unskilled construction worker of the 
Mexican capital who ventured to take 
a family of five to any first-run movie 
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would have had to spend a week’s 
wages. 

“In Chile in 1946 and 1947 the 
purchasing power of pesos earned in 
mining, manufacturing, commerce 
and public service, and spent in the 
capital of the republic, ran about as 
follows: for a coal miner, a dress 
shirt=7 days’ wages, a pair of dress 
socks—=2 days’ wages; for a textile 
worker, one pair of shoes=4 days’ 
wages ; for a domestic servant, one 
pair of shoes—=3 weeks’ wages. Prices 
on which these ratios are based were 
taken from medium-quality store 
windows. 

“Taking the wage schedules pre- 
vailing in the larger tin mines of 
Bolivia in 1946 (cash wage payments 
not including the value of medical 
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care, housing and other services pro- 
vided by employers), a tin miner’s 
purchasing power in the city of La 
Paz would have obliged him to invest 
500 days’ pay for an ordinary suit; 
six to ten days’ pay for a medium- 
quality shirt; twelve days’ pay for a 
pair of Sunday pants; three days’ pay 
for a necktie and about a day’s wages 
for a ticket to one of the capital’s 
better motion picture theaters. 

“For two pounds of lard he would 
have paid two days’ wages; for a pair 
of pajamas he would have-laid out a 
week’s wages. For a table model radio 
he would have had to mortgage his en- 





tire income for four to five months,” 

While the purchasing power of the 
Latin American wage-earner has al. 
ways been low, it suffered a consider. 
able decrease during the war years 
as a result of the steep rise in prices 
which accompanied the inflation ex. 
perienced in almost every country, 

The following data, based on tables 
and other statistical material com. 
piled by Francisco de Abrisqueta and 
Liborio Cuellar G., in “Indices del 
Costo de la Vida Obrera en America” 
(Division of Labor and Social Infor. 
mation, Pan American Union, Wash. 
ington, D. C., 1948), give an idea of 
the increase of the cost of living in 
Latin America during the war years, 

Taking 1939 as a base year with 
the index at 100, at the end of 1945 
the index of the cost of living 
had risen to 131 in Argentina, 
257 in Bolivia, 185 in Brazil; 
230 in Chile, 162 in Colombia, 
174 in Costa Rica, 206 in 
Cuba, 263 in Ecuador, 178 in 
Guatemala, 215 in Mexico, 
370 in Nicaragua, 195 in Para- 
guay, 183 in Peru, 133 in Uru- 
guay and 132 in Venezuela. 

Argentina, Uruguay: and 
Venezuela are’ the only Latin 
American countries whose per- 
centage of increase iti the cost 
of living during the war years 
remained more or less’ at:tlie 
same level with, the increase 
experienced in the United 
States. 

In Mexico City the compos- 
ite retail price of six articles 
of prime necessity of a given 
quality — cooking oil, rice, 
meat, corn, sugar and cheese 
—cost 3.13 pesos in 1938. In 
1946 the Mexican housewife 
had to pay for the same quan- 
tity and grade of these sit 
articles a total of 14.97 pesos. 

In Bolivia price trends have fol- 
lowed the pattern of Mexican infla- 
tion. The composite retail price of 
six articles of prime necessity—oil, 
rice, sugar, coffee, meat and corn— 
cost 14.14 bolivianos in 1938. The 
same market basket in 1946, accord: 
ing to official figures, jumped to 90.11 
bolivianos, an increase of more than 
500 per cent in eight years. 

A comparison of six selected mar- 
ket items of given quality, purchased 
in Santiago in 1938 and 1946, gives 
some idea of the increase in the cos! 
of living in (Continued on Page 33) 
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UST VIRGINIA REPORT 


By E. A. CARTER and VOLNEY ANDREWS . 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, West Virginia Federation of Labor 


EST VIRGINIA has been 
W cates the typical American 

state. It is neither Northern 
nor Southern, neither Eastern nor 
Western. It is not all industrial. 
Neither is it all agricultural. There 
are cities, towns, villages and exten- 
sive farming areas. 

Politically, the state is neither left 
nor right. Geographically, West Vir- 
ginia is an anomaly. 

The state extends farther north 
than Pittsburgh and farther south 
than Richmond. It extends farther 
west than Cleveland and farther east 
than Hagerstown. West Virginia 
fought with the North in the Civil 
War, although Confederate sentiment 
was strong. The state generally con- 
siders herself as in league with the 
other states that make up the great 
Ohio Valley. 

West Virginia is a political weather- 
vane. Only once in the past half 
century has the state failed to reflect 
the national political trend. That was 
in the nip-and-tuck race of 1916 when 
Hughes narrowly carried the state and 
as narrowly lost the nation to Wilson. 
In all other instances West Virginia 
has faithfully reflected the national 
trend. 

In 1946, when- the Demo- 

crats lost Congress, West 
Virginia elected four Re- 
publican representatives 
out of a total of six. In 
1948, when pollsters pre- 
dicted a Republican vic- 
tory, West Virginia was put 
in the Truman column by 
such people as Les Biffle. 
Because of West Virginia’s 
consistency as a political 
weathervane, there was con- 
fidence in the final outcome 
in high Democratic circles 
which did not seem justi- 
fied by other reports. 

Industrially, West Vir- 
ginia is blessed with great 
diversification. Although 
the coal industry is perhaps 

asic, there are so many 
other industrial develop- 
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ments in all parts of the state that the 
economy of West Virginia is not in- 
extricably tied up with the prosperity 
of any one industry. 

There is the great steel industry 
in Wheeling. A great concentration 
of chemical developments is found in 
the Charleston area. Glass, ceramics 
and lumber plants operate in many 
parts of the state and there are dozens 
of smaller, diversified developments 
in every section of West Virginia. 
The situation has been very favorable 
for the growth of the organized labor 
movement, and the first half of the 
Twentieth Century has seen the de- 
velopment of trade unions on a very 
effective basis. 

When the century began, there was 
no over-all organization of workers 
in the Mountain State. There were 
unions, to be sure, but no statewide, 
all-union organization which could 
speak for the workingman in a loud 
and powerful voice. With the Car- 
penters and members of the printing 
trades unions as the prime movers, 
the drive for the formation of a State 
Federation of Labor got under way. 
In 1903 this effort was crowned with 
success, and on April 30 of that year 


the West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor came into being. 

The charter issued by the American 
Federation of Labor carried on it the 
names of many labor stalwarts. It 
was signed by Samuel Gompers, pres- 
ident; James Duncan, first vice-presi- 
dent; John Mitchell, second vice- 
president; James O’Connell, third 
vice-president; Max Morris, fourth 
vice-president; Thomas Kidd, fifth 
vice-president; Denis A. Hayes, sixth 
vice-president; John B. Lennon, treas- 
urer; and Frank Morrison, secretary. 

The first convention of the West 
Virginia State Federation of Labor 
was held April 20 to 23, 1903. At 
that time the organization came for- 
mally into being and directed that a 
charter be applied for. The minutes 
of that memorable convention. held at 
Huntington, are interesting. They 
indicate that the delegates from all 
parts of the state went to the conven- 
tion with their minds made up and 
wasted little time in getting under 
way. 

At that very first meeting they 
voted to investigate unfair labor prac- 
tices in several parts of the state and 
to lend their efforts in organizing new 
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Mr. Andrews, A. F. of L. President Green and Frank Snyder, 76, 





a union man since Nineties and active in state labor circles 


unions wherever their help might be 
required. A report submitted on the 
second day showed that the delegates 
made little distinction in their minds 
between providing for a State Federa- 
tion and giving locals a shot in the 
arm at the same time. The conven- 
tion’s Committee on Organization re- 
ported as follows: 

“First, we recommend that the con- 
vention now in session in this city for 
the purpose of organizing the State 
Federation is, in our opinion, a move 
in the right direction and calculated 
to further the interests of all branches 
of organized labor, and we urge on 
all delegates present to use their influ- 
ence with all wage workers in their 
respective localities in the direction of 
affiliating with this body. 

“Second, we recommend that this 
body elect a president, five vice-presi- 
dents and a secretary-treasurer, the 
names of the president and vice-presi- 
dents to be forwarded to the Council 
of the A. F. of L. for appointment as 
organizers for this state, and that they 
be placed in the field at the expense 
of the A. F. of L. for a period of one 
year. 

“Third, we recommend that all offi- 
cers be elected for one year, and that 
the place of meeting be decided on by 
this convention.” 


Hus did the West Virginia Fed- 
T eration of Labor launch its ship. 
The report just cited served as an op- 
erating base and its ideas were incor- 
porated into later proceedings. At this 
1903 pre-charter convention, A. W. 
Jones was elected president and J. H. 
Nightengale was selected as the first 
secretary. 

For thirty-five years the organiza- 
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tion functioned as the workingmen’s 
voice in West Virginia. Then in 1938, 
in a convention held in Charleston, 
the State Federation was reorganized. 
Tom Cairns was elected president of 
the reorganized West Virginia State 
Federation of Labor. 

He held the post until 1945, when 
he was succeeded by E. A. Carter. 
Volney Andrews, the secretary se- 
lected in 1938, still serves in that 
capacity. 

Throughout most of its history the 
West Virginia State Federation of 
Labor has taken no positive stand on 
individual candidates for public office, 
but individual members of A. F. of L. 
unions in the state have not been 
prone to forget friends of labor hold- 
ing office. 

As to the effectiveness of this sup- 
port, we need only point to the re- 
election of Senator Harley Kilgore in 
1946 in the face of determined oppo- 
sition and a national trend away from 
his party at that time. West Virginia 
voted overwhelmingly for President 
Roosevelt all four times he ran. How- 
ever, it was not until April, 1948— 
forty-five years after the birth of the 
State Federation—that an overt po- 
litical movement was begun. On the 
llth of that month, at the Waldo 
Hotel in Clarksburg, the ground was 
broken for the formation of the West 
Virginia branch of Labor’s League 
for Political Education. 

Joseph D. Keenan, the national di- 
rector of L.L.P.E., was present to 
explain the idea of the League. He 
pointed out that the A. F. of L. con- 
vention in San Francisco the previous 
October had decided that the time 
had come for labor to enter the polit- 


ical field in order to protect itself, 

A great lesson had been taught 
labor by the passage of the Taft. 
Hartley Act after the reversal of the 
liberal political trend in the 1946 elec. 
tions. Labor had to see that it didn’t 
happen again. In West Virginia, 
four Congressmen who were not very 
friendly to labor had been elected in 
1946, and in Washington they joined 
with the one unfriendly Senator from 
the Mountain State to give West Vir. 
ginia a predominantly anti-labor dele. 
gation. 

The Clarksburg meeting adopted a 
resolution creating a Labor’s League 
for Political Education for West Vir- 
ginia. It provided that, wherever pos. 
sible, officers of unions should also 
serve as League officers. Representa- 
tives of organizations of government 
workers were excluded from office- 
holding. 

Recognition was given the fact that 
in some cities local leagues were al- 
ready in operation, and it was made 
clear that no interference was planned 
in their operation. The delegates de- 
cided to return home and work hard 
to get everyone registered and out to 
the polls on Election Day. It was 
also decided to back our friends for 
public office. 

How effective was this drive? The 
four conservative Congressmen who 
had been elected in 1946 were de- 
feated in 1948 and the unfriendly 
Senator was replaced by Matt Neely. 
The effectiveness of the drive of the 
West Virginia L.L.P.E. was apparent 
all down the line of national, state 
and local offices. 

There can be no doubt regarding 
the effectiveness of L.L.P.E. in our 
state. Its activities are going to con- 
tinue. The next meeting of the West 
Virginia League will be held in 
Clarksburg this month. 

The West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor and Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education are doing great work 
in keeping West Virginia in the lib- 
eral column. However, one fact 
should be made clear. Labor in West 
Virginia does not back spineless pup- 
pets for public office. West Virginia 
labor wants to support sincere, able, 
liberal-minded statesmen who will 
work for the good of the nation. 

We do not expect those who receive 
our support to .fight us and try to 
shackle. us with chains, but neither 
do we expect them to represent only 
the Federation. We are convin 
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that a good public servant will act in 
the interest of all and that he will 
know that the real leaven for the 


economy is prosperity among the | 


workers. We know that he will realize 
the value of labor unions and their 
fight for the common man, and we 
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From The International Teamster 


The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters takes a particular interest in the an- 
nual observance of Brotherhood Week, 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

The Teamsters have been among the 
leading advocates in America of the fight 
for a greater measure of tolerance and 
equality. We have in our organization all 
races and creeds. We have found that 
prejudice, whether in business, the labor 
movement, government or social life, is an 
evil thing. 

Most prejudice arises from a lack of 
understanding or from a sense of insecur- 
ity. We can attack both of these causes in 
our Own private capacities and through our 
unions. We should all seek to know the 
other fellow’s point of view, regardless of 
his religion, race or belief. 

Bias is a great divider and it is used by 
the enemies of labor to cause trouble within 
the ranks of workers. We must not let that 
happen in the Teamsters. We can help in 
the fight against prejudice by helping in 
the national observance of Brotherhood 
Week. 


Lest We Forget 
From The League Reporter 


Auschwitz . . . hard to spell, harder to 
Pronounce. In the middle of the present 
cold war against one internationally bully, 
we have almost forgotten the Silesian con- 
centration camp, Auschwitz, where our Nazi 
‘nemies of the recent hot war murdered in 
cold blood 3,000,000 human beings. 

The violation of all the rights we hold 
dear, the horrible physical and mental tor- 
ment of helpless people at the hands of 
dictatorial thugs cannot be told by dry sta- 
'sties. Neither can the average citizen sit 
down and read through the thousands and 
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know that he will not be a union- 
breaker. 

West Virginia labor has in the past 
supported great liberal statesmen for 
the Mountain State and it will con- 
tinue to support such men in the 
future, regardless of their party affili- 
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thousands of pages produced from the 
Nuremberg Trials. 

However, lest we forget, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is publishing in fifteen volumes 
a condensation of the Nuremberg Trial 
records. It is entitled “Trials of War 
Criminals Before the Nuremberg Mili- 
tary Tribunals.” The first volume is off 
the press and can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for $2.75. 

The first volume is entitled “Medical 
Cases.” By use of actual Nazi documents 
and Nazi pictures, it exposes the cruel 
medical experimentations performed on liv- 
ing, screaming concentration camp inmates 
by the S.S. doctors. It reproduces docu- 
ments ordering the selection of “typical 
examples” of “inferior” non-Nordic types 
for execution so that their skeletons might 
be placed in medical museums. In Nazi 
film records, it shows the reactions of a 
man being killed in a pressure chamber 
and then his brain laid out in the labora- 
tory for scientists to examine. Ad infini- 
tum, ad nauseum. 

This volume, like those to follow, takes 
the hodgepodge of thousands of uncoordi- 
nated pages of testimony from the trials 
and rearranges the findings by subject mat- 
ter. This huge editing job has created 
readable history. It does not give just one 
side of the case. There is actually more 
space given to defense statements and doc- 
uments than to prosecution. 

These volumes are not a mass indict- 
ment of the German people; they do not 
go in for the concept of group guilt. They 
are accurate records of the misdeeds of 
individuals who succeeded in grasping and 
abusing absolute dictatorial power over 
their fellow human beings. 


In these volumes is the pathetic story 
of how a highly civilized people permitted 
a small group of fanatic, sadistic bullies 
to take over their government and then to 
crush that civilization and turn back the 
clock all over Western Europe. Each vol- 


ations. Good, sensible government is 
the answer to our problems today, 
and it is people of ideals and ability 
who will sincerely work for such 
government that will receive the all- 
out support of Labor’s League for 
Political Education in West Virginia. 


ume will deal with a different aspect of 
German life, for the Nazis left no one alone. 

The doctor, the businessman, the farmer, 
the teacher, the worker, the trade unionist, 
the preacher and housewife and student 
will find from these, volumes the lesson of 
what happened to their European counter- 
parts under dictatorship. All felt the whip- 
lash of the dictators. Poles, Hungarians, 
Catholics, Jews, Frenchmen and Germans 
all felt the terror of the Nazi scourge. 

Sometimes we are so busy glowering at 
the enemy in front of us that we forget to 
cover our flanks. These volumes should 
help remind us that dictatorships are all 
alike, no matter what mask they wear. 
Black or red, when dictatorship takes over 
the ruling bullies act alike and the pattern 
of suppression upon all the people is the 
same. 

Here in these volumes is a grim re- 
minder. We can’t afford to reject democ- 
racy through either impatience or indiffer- 
ence. No man or group of men is good 
enough to be entrusted with absolute power 
over their fellow men. 


Nazis murdered millions 
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bLocal 73, Sheet Metal Workers, re- 
ports that three Chicago area contrac- 
tors’ associations, representing firms 
employing 3,500 union members, have 
agreed to contribute nearly $500,000 
annually to a fund to provide em- 
ployes’ insurance benefits. The em- 
ployers will contribute 6 cents to the 
fund for each hour an employe works. 


>The Texas State Federation of Labor 
observed its fiftieth anniversary on 
January 15. The State Federation 
of Labor was formed in Cleburne in 
1900 with F. N. Graves presiding over 
a mere twenty delegates representing 
8,500 members. 


bLocal 126, Restaurant Workers, has 
secured a wage increase for 600 per- 
sons employed in establishments affili- 
ated with the Marin County Tavern 
and Restaurant Owners Asociation, 
San Rafael, Calif. 


>Two new locals of the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers have recently been chartered 
in California. They are Local 1688 
at Bishop and Local 1689 at Santa 


Barbara. 


>Workers at three Chicago plants of 
Darling and Company have chosen 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters to rep- 
resent them. They turned down the 


C.1.0. union in this field. 


bDivision 1256, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, El Paso, Texas, 
has secured a wage boost and other 
benefits in a new one-year contract 
with the El Paso City Lines. 


bLocal 42, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, has signed a union shop con- 
tract covering the new Howard John- 
son restaurant in Manhattan. 


bLocal 553, Teamsters, has secured a 
75-cent daily wage boost for oil and 
coal drivers in New York City. 






>The Louisiana L.L.P.E. is now pub- 
lishing the Louisiana League Re- 
porter, a five-column tabloid paper. 
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>Division 19, Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes, has secured a wage 
boost amounting to 17 cents an hour 
for bus drivers employed by the Colo- 
rado Springs Transit Company. 


>Local 1100, Retail Clerks, has signed 
an agreement with San Francisco’s 
large downtown department stores 
which calls for improvements in the 
earnings of the employes. 


>Federal Labor Union 23040 has won 
an across-the-board wage increase 
and paid holidays in a contract nego- 
tiated with the Lehon Roofing Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn. 


PLocal 508, Meat Cutters, has won a 
3-cent hourly wage increase for 450 
workers at Swift and Company, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 


>The A. F. of L. Metal Trades Council 
has won a consent election at Grayson- 
Greenamyer, Inc., manufacturers of 
water heater valves, in Los Angeles. 
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andlord to paint, A. F. of L. members in New York urge 


>Federal Labor Union 21175 has won 
a 5-cent hourly wage raise and an im. 
proved insurance program in a con. 
tract with the Porcelain Steel Corpora. 
tion of Connersville, Ind. 


bDivision 517, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has obtained a 
6-cent hourly wage raise in an agree. 
ment reached with the Michigan City 
Transit Lines, Michigan City, Ind. 


>Federal Labor Union 23640, Prince. 
ton, Ind., has obtained a 6-cent hourly 
wage boost in a contract with the 
Devoe-Reynolds Company. 


bEmployes of the Western Brick and 
Supply Company, Nebraska City, 
Nebr., have decided by ballot to be- 


come members of the A. F. of L. 


bLocal 421, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
won wage hikes of $3.25 a week for 
bakery drivers in that city. 
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in literature passed out to tenants in effort to cut unemployment 
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yould destroy labor’s right to volun- 
try organization for self-protection 
and establish state-controlled regimen- 
tation in its place. Under a planned 
economy and a socialized state, free- 
dom of choice and of initiative would 
become impossible. They would be 
suppressed. 

In endeavoring to understand what 
the Socialists’ authorities believed and 
proposed to do when they acquired 
control, Mr. Gompers had studiously 
read the writings and the speeches 
of the highest Socialist authorities. 
To be certain that he was not mis- 
taken in his conception of Socialist 
philosophy and purpose, he had read 
and reread “Das Kapital” in the orig- 
inal German. 

With the positive views which 
Gompers held, it was to be expected 
that the lines of battle would be 
closely drawn within the American 
Federation of Labor between those 
trade unionists who believed in de- 
veloping a labor organization which 


would depend primarily upon its eco- 
nomic strength and sound judgment 
and the groups who hoped to use 
the Federation to advance their own 
special and economic philosophy 
through partisan political action. 

From the beginning of Mr. Gomp- 
ers’ presidency, convinced Socialists 
who were also members of trade 
unions worked tirelessly to prevail 
upon the Federation to endorse at 
least a part of their social, economic 
and political program. 

From the first convention of the 
American Federation of Labor over 
which Mr. Gompers presided, the 
views injected by delegates from trade 
unions who were also Socialists led 
to the most lively and heated debates. 
Each year the Socialists’ attacks on 
the policy of the Federation, and 
personal attacks on Mr. Gompers, con- 
tinued until after the Rochester, New 
York, convention of 1912. 


The determination of American 


Socialists to gain control in the Fed- 


Three Decades of LL.0. 
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free world. Another great idealist 
and statesman, this time an Ameri- 
can—John Winant—then took upon 
his shoulders the responsibility of the 
Organization. 

He succeeded Harold Butler in 
1939 and before leaving the I.L.O. to 
take up the post of United States Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, to which 
President Roosevelt named him, he 
eflected the transfer of the seat of the 
Organization to Canada. 

In Montreal, under the direction of 
Edward Phelan: who, as a former 
British government official like Butler, 
had worked with the I.L.O. since its 
beginning, the Organization was able 
to keep in touch with most of its 
members. It was able, moreover, to 
prepare for the postwar period and 
lo convene in 1944 the Philadelphia 
conference. The Declaration which 
was framed by this conference, to 
which we have already referred, 
‘olemnly reaffirmed the basic prin- 
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ciples of action of the I.L.O. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that it “summed 
up the aspirations of an epoch” and 
that it was worthy of taking its place 
in history side by side with the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence. 
Edward Phelan, appointed direc- 
tor-general of the International Labor 
Office following the war, signed with 
the United Nations an agreement 


under which the U.N. recognized the. 


I.L.0. as a specialized agency. He 
retired in 1948, at which time I was 
chosen to succeed him. 

The I.L.O. now, as in the past, is a 
militant organization. The “war 
against want requires to be carried 
on with unrelenting vigor within each 
nation, and by continuous and con- 
certed internationai effort,” states the 
Declaration of Philadelphia. The 
mission of the I.L.O. is to be found 
in this struggle. 

It is a democratic organization. It 
works for the workers in the mines 


eration, or at least to succeed in 
having the Federation endorse some 
of their policies, their programs and 
their philosophy, was most helpful 
in clearing the trade union atmos- 
phere of any misconception it might 
hold relative to socialism. 

In the annual convention debates, 
the Socialists’ attacks made on Gomp- 
ers and the Federation’s policies en- 
abled him and his associates to reply 
in a more forceful, trenchant and ef- 
fective manner than would have been 
possible had not the Socialists in- 
jected the issue. 


Through the years, Gompers not 
only successfully met every attack on 
his policies which was made by the 
Socialists but, what was of much 
greater importance to the American 
trade union movement and to na- 
tional welfare, he built up within 
the American trade union movement 
a resistance to imported or domestic 
impractical and visionary radicalism 
which has remained within the Fed- 
eration ever since. 





The concluding part of Mr. Frey’s 
paper will be published in the next 
issue. 


and the factories, in the fields and on 
the sea, in administrations and in of- 
fices. It works for the workers and 
for their families and thus for the 
great majority of people of all coun- 
tries. It acts through free discussion 
and between representatives of gov- 
ernments and of the free organiza- 
tions of workers and employers. 

It is universal in its breadth. Like 
peace, social progress is indivisible. 
And just as war when it breaks out 
menaces the peace of the world, pov- 
erty wherever it exists menaces pros- 
perity everywhere. Thus, the Decla- 
ration of Philadelphia affirms that the 
principles which are at the basis of 
I.L.O. activity “are fully applicable to 
all peoples everywhere and that, while 
the manner of their application must 
be determined with due regard to the 
stage of social and economic develop- 
ment reached by each people, their 
progressive application to peoples who 
are still dependent, as well as to those 
who have already achieved self-gov- 
ernment, is a matter of concern to the 
whole civilized world.” 





A second article on the 1.L.0. will 


appear in the next issue. 
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recent decades the workers and peas- 
ants of both India and China have 
been stirred. Unfortunately, a large 
part of their ideas of trade unionism 
have come from Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and that latter-day apostle, Stalin. 

As we know well in the United 
States, the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin 
conception of trade unionism calls for 
organization of the workers by the 
totalitarian state in order to carry out 
the orders of the supreme political 
authority. It is only recently that 
Asian workers have begun to realize 
that trade unions exist to serve the 
interests of the workers, not the mas- 
ters of a totalitarian slave state. 

In China the struggle to build bona- 
fide unions has come to a decisive end 
for the time being with the victory 
of Mao. 

Last May a North China Labor 
Congress was held at Peiping by the 
Chinese Communist authorities in 
order to “teach the workers their new 
tasks.” These new tasks included 
“labor discipline, higher output and 
lower production costs.” The same 
month the Communist-dominated All- 
China Federation of Labor met at 
Peiping and voted to send Liu Ning-I 
to the Milan conference of the Soviet- 
directed W.F.T.U. The same meeting 
of the All-China Federation of Labor 
also voted to set up a “labor school” 
at Nanking, where a fifteen-day train- 
ing course would be used to train 
party-oriented “trade union workers.” 

Subsequently the Chinese Commu- 
nists sponsored a twenty-five-day 
meeting of the All-China Federation 
of Labor in Peiping. General Chu 
Teh of the Chinese Red Army laid 
down the policy for the Chinese trade 
union movement in his keynote ad- 
dress to the assembled “trade union- 
He told the Federation that 


ists.” 
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“labor must subordinate its regional 
and short-term interests to longer- 
range interests.” He directed the 
Chinese Communist Party to educate 
workers along those lines. 

The Chinese Communists have an- 
nounced that within the year everyone 
in China will belong to a “union.” 
No doubt they are determined to 
achieve this goal even if they have to 
liquidate half the membership to get 
unity! 


NDIA remains outside the Iron Cur- 

tain. India has a labor movement 
which is now going through a rapid 
evolution. Following the country’s 
independence, the old. Communist- 
dominated All-India Trade Union 
Congress has been brushed aside and 
virtually replaced by the Hind Maz- 
door Sabha and the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. These are 
rival organizations. 

The trade union movement of 
India is poorly financed. It has little 
actual rank-and-file leadership. It 
suffers from partial political domina- 
tion by various political parties. But 
the movement is in flux. Workers 
are rising to leadership in some of 
the unions. The future of trade 
unionism among the industrial work- 
ers of India is apparently bright. 

The depressed and illiterate farm 
workers of India—particularly . the 
landless workers, called kisans—num- 
ber an estimated 40,000,000. Here 
the field for organization is tremen- 
dous. Just as agricultural workers 
have organized unions in the United 
States and parts of Europe, so there 
is a place for organization of the farm 
workers in India. The organization 
of the landless peasants and their edu- 
cation and economic protection may 
well provide a rising movement that 


will insure the democracy and jp. 
tegrity of India. 

The soul of India is the peasant, 
If the peasant is afforded the oppor. 
tunity to help himself through union 
organization, cooperatives and credit 
unions, the trade union movenient of 
India may prove in time to be the 
decisive element that will frustrate any 
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possible Communist domination of Ink 
India such as has now put China in follow 
the grip of Cominform stooges and Latin 
quislings. comer 
I am honored and privileged to 1948 i 
represent the American Federation of eh a 
Labor at this moment in India, a great tinued, 
and noble country. Although the price f 
work of one man among the 340,000, J TS 
000 inhabitants of India may seem § P®° 
terribly insignificant, the fact remains above 
that the basic principles of trade tail in 
unionism as expounded by the great 
leaders of American labor closel; Aang 
parallel the labor teachings of Ma _ 
hatma Gandhi, who in his early days Jj PY 
was the really great labor leader of § SY 
India. The democratic trade union § ‘#8° 
know-how which the A. F. of L. is § "8 © 
disseminating in India is being eag J ™ Eri 
erly studied by both peasant and doubtf 
trade union leaders. And believing best o 
as we do that ideas have legs, | am worker 
sure that within a few years the con- end of 
cepts and practices that made Ameri Wages t 
can labor strong will be developed in “In ' 
India. This development will be in § ™s, 
accordance with the patterns and cus  &4"12¢ 
toms of the Indian people, but the droppe 
basic principles will be preserved. im ten 
China is now in the camp of Stalin. § “tmat 
For the present China is lost to de standar 
mocracy. Free trade unionism in more, ¢ 
China is for the nonce finished. the last 
But if China has gone behind the In N 
Iron Curtain, independent India is of Nati 
driving forward to a new day. The thority 
aid of the A. F. of L. to India in the JJ Under c 
development of unions is playing 3 1946 it 
part in helping India to help hersell. three-qu 
Free unionism provides the know-how proach 
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Wages in Latin America 
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the Chilean capital. These six items 
rose from 42.02 pesos to 99.41 pesos 
in the period indicated. 

In Havana, Cuba, retail price trends 
followed the pattern of the rest of 
Latin America. Scattered reports 
covering 1947 and the first half of 
1948 indicate that the steady upward 
pressure on prime necessities con- 
tinued. The Havana composite retail 
price for selected items showed an in- 
crease from .87 pesos in 1938 to 2.35 
pesos in 1946—considerably 


above the national general re- 


or any of the dozen or so govern- 
mental organizations operating in the 
Western Hemisphere, the urgency of 
“doing something to raise the stand- 
ard of living in Latin America” has 
become a commonplace argument. 
The problem has become also the 
No. 1 issue in trade union circles. 
The Inter-American Confederation of 


Workers (C.I.T.) has come forward | 


with a number of suggestions, some 
of them perhaps a bit unorthodox, 


to believe that even a semblance of 
modern civilization could be main- 
tained in. these countries for the 
greater part of the population. 

In Brazil, in 1946, according to 
Dr. Walter Simonson, a Sao Paulo 
industrialist and economist, the aver- 
age annual per capita income was 
$165. In Venezuela, in spite of rela- 
tively high wages prevailing in the 
oil fields, the average annual per 
capita income in 1945 was, accord- 
ing to estimates of the U.S. Embassy 
in Caracas, only $157. In Mexico, 
in 1946, the average annual income 
was $121 (according to the director 
of the Mexican Bureau of Statistics). 

In Peru, in 1947, it was only 








tail index. 





N NO country in Latin Amer- 
Fa with the possible ex- 
ception of Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Venezuela — have 
wages kept pace with the ris- 
ing cost of living. According 
to Ernesto Galarza, “It is 
doubtful whether even in the 
best organized trades the 
workers were earning, at the 
end of 1947, one-half the real 
wages they were paid in 1938.” 

“In Cuba, for example,” he 
writes, “real wages in the or- 
ganized industries have 
dropped around 60 per cent 
in ten years, conservatively 
estimated. Peruvian wage 
standards have suffered even 
more, declining 75 per cent in 
the last decade.” 

In Mexico, the Secretariat 
of National Economy is au- 
thority for the statement that 
under conditions prevailing in 
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“Of course, he’s only half a man. He gets union 
} 4 
wages but doesn’t insist on union products.” 





1946 it would take nearly 
three-quarters of a century to ap- 
proach the minimum standards of 
social well-being commonly accepted 
today. 

A war against these existing con- 
ditions was declared from many sides 
long ago. If the number and length 
of resolutions adopted at international 
gatherings were to be the decisive fac- 
for in winning such a war, victory 
would have crowned the efforts of 
well-intentioned people long ago. At 
‘very international gathering, wheth- 
& sponsored by the Organization of 

merican States, the International 
Labor Office, the United Nations Eco- 


nomic Commission for Latin America 
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mainly based on the theory that since 
low wages limit purchasing power, 
they also block the possibility for an 
expanding economy based on indus- 
trialization and greater availability of 
consumers’ goods. 

On the other hand, labor has 
pointed out, quite realistically, that 
a policy of increased wages is bound 
to fail unless it is accompanied by 
more efficient methods of production 
that will insure greater output and 
a decrease in the cost of production 
itself. 

In some Latin American countries 
the per capita income measured in 
U.S. dollars is so low that it is hard 


CARL Stamwitz 


$80, and in Ecuador, in 1946 
(according to the Central Bank 
of Ecuador), the average an- 
ual per capita income was as 
low as $42! 

As if all this were not 
enough to make most difficult 
the task of lifting the economy 
of Latin America to a level 

. that will permit even a limited 
increase in the standard of 
living of the population, now 
there is the threat of competi- 
tion from Africa and South- 
eastern Asia. 

Bolivian tin, for instance, 
after maintaining for a num- 
ber of years a price which per- 
mitted the operation of the 
mines at a profit, is now faced 
with damaging competition 
from Southeastern Asia. The 
price of tin has fallen from an 
average of 99 cents per pound, 
refined, to between 78 cents 
and 76 cents per pound, with 
the prospect that it might go 
as low as 74 cents per pound. 
The result is that a number of 
mines have curtailed their mroduction 
and are now considering shutting 

down altogether unless help is ob- 

tained from government sources. 

According to Victor Daza R., C.LT. 

representative in Bolivia, “This crisis 

is the result, first, of an overproduc- 
tion of tin and, secondly, of the low 
cost of production of this metal in the 

Malayas and other parts of the world 

where wages are extremely low and 
the standard of living of the miners of 
those countries is still primitive.” (In- 
ter-American Labor News, January, 

1950.) 

Dr. Carlos Davila, former provi- 

sional President of Chile, in his book 
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“We of the Americas,” published in 
1949, analyzes in detail the ever-in- 
creasing production in Africa, at costs 
that are much lower than in Latin 
America, of basic materials which 
have constituted until recently the 
main exports of Latin America and 
therefore its main source of foreign 
exchange. 

If something is not. done in the 
near future to correct this situation, 
Latin America might be forced to 


lower its standard of living even more 
in order to survive such competition 
from lower-cost producing areas. The 
solution advocated by organized la- 
bor, revolving around plans for 
greater productivity followed by an 
increase in the purchasing power of 
the people, appears to be the only 
answer to such a bleak picture. 

But in order to succeed it will have 
to be carried out in cooperation with 
the program for technical assistance 


‘Labor Monopoly’ Myth 
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dled and can be completely separated 
from both the buyer and the seller. 

In the “labor market,” the object on 
sale is the personal labor of individ- 
uals—something quite different from 
food or furniture. Moreover, the seller 
cannot be separated from what is 
being sold because, in effect, he is 
selling himself, his labor. 

This makes for a completely differ- 
ent relationship in the “labor market” 
than the relationships which are com- 
mon in the buying and selling of prod- 
ucts or commodities. Because the 
worker in the “labor market” is sell- 
ing his own personal services, he is 
placed at a great disadvantage in the 
wage bargaining. He literally has to 
make a sale in order to live. 

In the “product market” the sell- 
er’s personal welfare is scarcely 
affected by whether he makes a sale. 
He can, therefore, drive a much 
harder bargain in setting a price for 
his product than the worker by him- 
self can do in setting a wage for his 
labor. 

Any realistic analysis would show 
that collective bargaining over wages 
does not result in a “monopolistic” 
wage level above what is theoretically 
called the “competitive” wage. To be- 
gin with, there is not and never has 
been any such thing as a “competitive 
wage level.” The determination of 
wages with or without unions is not 
subject to the same competitive forces 
that operate in a competitive “product 
market.” Differences in wage rates 
have never been explainable in terms 
of “demand” and “supply.” 

Nor is there any logic to the argu- 
ment that union control over the 
supply of labor is so complete that 
unions are able to “extort” from the 
employer a “monopolistic” wage. 
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Even with the union shop, the union 
has no control over the employer’s 
hiring policy. Any person can be 
hired as long as he becomes a union 
member. Even the closed shop, now 
outlawed by Taft-Hartley, does not 
operate to give unions control over the 
labor supply. In addition, labor 
unions are today fighting for a big- 
ger apprentice training program, 
which is certainly not the way to re- 
strict the supply of labor. 

Actually, there is less “monopoly” 
in setting wage rates with strong 
union organization than without 
unions. The fact is that the only con- 
dition under which a monopoly can 
exist in the “labor market” is without 
union organization. Without union- 
ism the employer alone sets wage 
rates, and although the worker can 
choose to work or not to work as he 
sees fit, he does not have the bargain- 
ing power to argue for a higher wage 
rate. 

It is only through unionism that 
the worker is able to bargain collec- 
tively, but the influence he exerts 
through unionism only serves to off- 
set the employer’s previously ac- 
quired monopoly power. The union 
does not become the monopoly. 


Ill. Bargaining on an industry- 
wide or area-wide basis constitutes a 
“monopoly.” 

“Industry-wide bargaining is 
clearly monopolistic.” —Former Sen- 
ator Joseph H. Ball, during the de- 
bate on the Taft-Hartley bill, May, 
1947. 

To many, the phrase “labor mo- 
nopoly” is but a convenient way to 
inveigh against industry-wide bar- 
gaining in general and John L. Lewis 
in particular. 

There is not sufficient space here to 


















being worked out by the International 
Labor Office and with the so-called 
Point 4 of President Truman’s jp. 
augural message, i.e., technical as. 
sistance to the underdeveloped areas, 

The situation presents a great op. 
portunity and a challenge at the same 
time to American democracy to dem. 
onstrate that it has finally come to 
understand the importance of Latin 
America and what needs to be done 
to keep it within democracy’s fold, 


discuss in detail the question of in. 
dustry-wide bargaining. However, a 
few points are in order: 

(1) There are actually very few 
instances of complete industry-wide 
bargaining in the United States. In 
the coal industry, for example, there 
are a considerable number of non- 
union operators and, in addition, a 
second union covers a_ significant 
number of mines. 

(2) Industry-wide bargaining rep. 
resents a mutual agreement. Both 
unions and management have to agree 
on the scope of the bargaining unit. 
Often one or more employers’ asso- 
ciations are organized specifically to 
carry on collective bargaining on an 
area-wide basis. 

(3) Our constantly improving 
technology requires continual changes 
in the system by which goods are pro- 
duced and distributed. As the prod: 
ucts of industry are sold over a wider 
and wider area in competition with 
products from many different areas, 
it is only logical that the setting of 
wages should cover the same wide 
area. 

(4) Industry-wide bargaining has 
not been the means whereby unions 
could obtain unwarranted wage in- 
creases. A recent study* by two emi- 
nent professors at Princeton Uni- 
versity concluded as follows: 

Under national or regional bargaining 
wage decisions are likely to be more set- 
sible and far-sighted, taking into consider- 
ation the economic interests of the indus 
try as a whole, than is the case where 
the wage pattern for the industry 
established by a wage “leader” or by local 
bargaining, with the union playing oe 
firm against another. Experience ind: 
cates that the union’s wage demands maj 
be more modest when they apply ult 
formly and simultaneously to all plants 
in a multiple-employer unit. 

IV. Any labor union is a “mo 
nopoly” and should be outlawed. 

“A strike should be considered # 
* Richard A. Lester and Edward A. Robie 


“Wages Under National and Regional Collee- 
tive Bargaining.” Princeton University. 
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an offense against society, rather 
than an offense against an em- 
ployer.” —John W. Scoville, former 
economist, Chrysler Corporation. 

To conclude this survey we must 
not neglect those who use the phrase 
“abor monopoly” simply because 
S they do not like unionism. To these 
people unions are “monopolies” just 
heeause they are unions. Since there 
isno such thing as a good monopolist, 
there is no such thing as a good 
union. , 

However, these people are consist- 
ent in their own way. They call 
unionism a “monopoly” simply be- 
cause two or more workers are joined 
together in a common enterprise. 
The competition they want in place 
of “labor monopolies” is the competi- 
tion of worker against worker, each 
striving to accept jobs at the lowest 
possible pay. Their arguments go 
back to the doctrine of “conspiracy” 
in the early Nineteenth Century when 
all combinations of workingmen were 
illegal. 

The only solution these people offer 
is to eliminate unionism and every- 
thing that goes with it. Thus, the 
writer of the above quotation offers 
the following program: 


What we should do is to repeal all fed- 
eral labor laws on wages, hours of labor, 
collective bargaining, minimum wages, 
etc., and abolish all boards, bureaus and 
commissions that result from these laws. 
* * * Unemployment compensation laws 
should be repealed. * * * 

No employer should be compelled to 
sign a contract with a labor union. Em- 
ployes should be free to quit and em- 
ployers should be free to discharge any 
employe. Picket lines should be illegal, 
as the alleged purpose of the picket line, 
to advertise that a strike is in progress, 
can be accomplished without intimidating 
those who desire to work. There should 
be no minimum wage laws. 


{omy then, are the arguments of 
those who cry “labor monopoly.” 
For the problem as they see it, what 
solution do they propose? 

Those who cry “labor monopoly” 
evidently believe that the Taft-Hartley 
Law does not go far enough. Their 
present anti-union campaign empha- 
sizes a revision of the nation’s anti- 
trust laws. Dr. Leo Wolman, pro- 
lessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, puts it this way: 

At bottom, however, the problem of 
labor monopoly cannot be dealt with 
eflectively unless and until the immunity 
to the anti-trust laws which organized 


labor ha: enjoyed since 1914 is with- 
drawn.* 
* Labor La 


Journal, December, 1949. 
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Another part of this campaign was 
the introduction of Senator Robert- 
son’s bill last month. It is worth- 
while to examine where this campaign 
is headed and what it means to or- 
ganized labor. 

Any campaign to revive the anti- 
trust laws against organized labor 
carries one back to the similar efforts 
of Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold in 1940-41. After the 
Supreme Court declared Mr. Arnold’s 
interpretation of the anti-trust laws 
contrary to the Constitution in the 
famous Hutcheson case, Mr. Arnold 
made a valiant effort to have the anti- 
trust laws amended so that a number 
of specific types of union activity 
could be prohibited. 

When one reviews the specific types 
of union activity to which he would 
have the anti-trust laws apply, it is 
interesting to note that many of them 
have already been taken care of by 
the anti-labor coalition through the 
Taft-Hartley Law. 

A close examination of what Sena- 
tor Robertson proposes reveals that 
today’s campaign is nothing more or 
less than a direct attempt to cripple 
unions by making any type of sig- 
nificant strike action illegal. In Sen- 
ator Robertson’s bill it would be 
illegal for a labor organization to 
“unreasonably restrain trade or com- 
merce * * * in articles, commodi- 
ties or services essential to the main- 
tenance of the national economy, 
health or safety, or any substantial 
segment thereof.” In addition, an 
injunction against such conduct by a 
private employer would be perfectly 
proper. 

It is easy to see what this means. 
Almost any type of strike action could 
be held to have “unreasonably re- 
strained trade” since it is obvious 


that effective strike action prevents 
the employer from sending his goods 
to market. 

Moreover, the injunction which the 
Taft-Hartley Law allows the federal 
government to use against labor 
would once more be available to pri- 
vate employers. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is clear that what Mr. 
Robertson desires is to cripple all 
organized labor and to return to the 
“good old days” of the blacklist and 
the yellow-dog contract. 


HIS is not to deny that there are 
‘Saale many knotty and perplexing 
problems in the field of labor rela- 
tions. Among these could be consid- 
ered the problems of achieving an 
equitable wage bargain, developing a 
fair social security system without 
sacrificing labor mobility and increas- 
ing productivity of all industry. These 
questions need all the sympathetic 
treatment, skill and patience of both 
labor and management if they are to 
be solved in our society. 

There are some problems, too, 
which directly involve the size of 
labor unions and the scope of the 
bargaining unit. 

No one can deny that as the area 
for collective bargaining widens, the 
public welfare becomes more directly 
involved. The nation, as a whole, is 
not directly affected by work stop- 
pages in a single plant or commu- 
aity, but may well be affected by a dis- 
pute covering many workers through- 
out the country. 

However, of one thing labor is 
certain. These problems cannot be 
solved so long as the anti-labor groups 
in our society are seeking not merely 
to preserve the fundamentally vieious 
Taft-Hartley Law but to destroy the 
foundation of all organized labor. 


Everyone Can Help 


Have you contributed to Labor’s League? You are 


asked to give $2. It’s the best investment anyone could 


ever hope to make. 


For an even better America to- 


morrow, give to Labor’s League for Political Education. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Bert M. Jewell, labor adviser to 
E.C.A. Administrator Hoffman—To- 
day production in 
Western Europe 
is well above the 
record set in her 
best prewar years. 
This production 
has been a tre- 
mendous achieve- 
ment, but it has 
made it necessary 
to find markets for this increased pro- 
duction. The United States must do 
its share in buying goods from Eu- 
rope so that, in turn, Europe can buy 
goods from us. Ours is the most 
powerful, prosperous and free conti- 
nent in the world. Not all of our peo- 
ple, however, have accepted the fact 
that with this power we also have the 
solemn duty to lead, to counsel and to 
cooperate. Members of trade unions 
must be prepared to take their places 
with other groups in our country in 
assuming this leadership. Although 
labor has been playing an increasing 
role in international affairs, greater 
opportunities for participation exist. 





John P. Redmond, president, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters 
—Samuel Gom- 
pers, founder and 
first president of 
the American 
Federation of La- 
bor, was born 
January 27, 1850, 
of very humble 
origin, and at- 
tained world re- 
nown in the field of organized labor. 
Down through the years he was capa- 
ble of inspiring in the men and women 
of America those high ideals which 
meant service to our country, our 
states, our provinces and our com- 
munities, The passage of time has 
proved how sound his theories were. 
When we review what has been ac- 
complished by the members of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
social and economic improvements in 
the United States and Canada, we find 
that no nation or group of nations 
has ever achieved such a high stand- 
ard of living for the entire populace. 
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The last half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was marked by panic, strikes, 
widespread suffering, spasmodic lack 
of employment and foed in a land of 
plenty. Out of this misery emerged a 
great leader who was instrumental in 
guiding the American Federation of 
Labor through its formative years and 
molding an organization which pro- 
foundly influenced the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the people of 
America. So during this year dedi- 
cated to the memory and achievements 
of Gompers let us remember the trials 
and sufferings he endured and the 
obstacles he overcame in founding 
the American Federation of Labor. 


A. Philip Randolph, president 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
—Division in the 
ranks of labor be- 
cause of race, 
color, religion, 
national origin or 
ancestry weakens 
the labor move- 
ment and disarms 
it in its fight to 
achieve higher 
wage rates, improved working condi- 
tions, shorter hours of work, democ- 
racy and peace. A cursory examina- 
tion of the problems of minorities and 
labor will reveal that the struggie to 
wipe out racial and religious discrimi- 
nation cannot be separated from the 
fight against inequality and insecur- 
ity, as well as the social and psycho- 
logical uncertainties and frustrations 
that arise from them. The grave ques- 
tion before the workers today is which 
ideology—democracy or communism 
—will win the minds, wills, hearts, 
allegiances and souls of the millions 
of workers in America and Europe; 
which ideology will capture the imag- 
ination and minds of the teeming mil- 
lions of the peoples of color in the 
United States, the West Indies, Africa, 
Asia and the isles of the sea. If we 
fail to build a bastion of freedom 
among the peoples of color in the 
Americas and the world and among 
the workers everywhere outside the 
Soviet orbit, we may not be able to 
withstand the rising tides of Red 
tyranny. Let us weld our diversities 





into a creative unity for the victory 
of the principles of a free trade union 
movement and the dignity of the 
human spirit over the deadening 
forces of materialism, hate and war. 


Lincoln Evans, general secretary. 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
Great Britain — 
Increased pro. 
ductivity cannot 
be achieved by 
the worker alone. 
While he has a 
great part to 
play, it rests to 
an even greater 
degree with the 
employers and the government. The 
task of the employer is to insure that 
adequate mechanical power is placed 
behind the elbow of the worker, that 
he is provided with the best technical 
equipment and that his skill is not dis- 
sipated into wasteful channels. The 
task of the government is to see that 
it does not lessen the incentive to earn 
more money by always claiming to 
know better than the men who earn it 
how it should be spent. It is useless 
for anyone to think that we can con- 
tinue very much longer to restrain 
wage claims in the face of a rising 
index. For two years the British trade 
union movement has exercised consid- 
erable restraint. But we cannot sit on 
a safety valve forever and, indeed, if 
the trade union movement is asked to 
continue on this course for an indef- 
nite length of time, it will right) 
cease to have any influence over its 
members. A great deal depends on 
conditions over which this country 
has no control, but given no sharp 
change in the international situation, 
there is a reasonable chance of getting 
out of the difficulties we are in. 





Edward Arnold, member, Screen 
Actors Guild—The Screen Actors 
Guild has abso- 
lute faith in the 
American Feders- 
tion of Labor. It 
members stand 
behind everything 
that the A. F. of L 
asks them to do. 
We trade union 
ists must keep 
working to make the bonds that w¢ 
have among us tighter and tighter 
I don’t think there should be any co” 
flict in labor. We must work together 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


“4 UR February meetings are al- 
ways patriotic ones,” said Anne. 
“That is, they have a patriotic theme.” 
“Oh, sometimes we have Valentine 
ties,” Bonnie remonstrated. 

“Well, yes, but we usually have one 
meeting devoted to patriotism in a 
big way,” Anne said. 

“I know we usually refer to Febru- 
ary as our red, white and blue month,” 
Abe put in. 

“Well, then, what are we going to 

do?” asked Nels. “Have a Washing- 
ton-Lincoln party like we had last 
year?” 
" “No, my idea is to have a different 
kind of meeting and pay tribute to 
another great American, one who 
wasn’t even born in America,” said 
Anne. 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked Abe. 

“I’m talking about a man who did 
as much as any other one person to 
make our country great.” 

“All right, all right, let’s have it,” 
demanded Nels. 

“And, furthermore, he wasn’t even 
born in February,” said Anne. 

“What!” ejaculated Bonnie. “Who 
is it?” 

“And why should we celebrate in 
his honor?” Nels pressed. 

“I’m talking about Samuel Gom- 
pers, the great labor leader and trade 
unionist,” said Anne. “This year is 
a centennial celebration year in his 
honor. Trade unionists all over the 
country are having special observ- 
ances in his memory. And so should 
we.” 

“Samuel Gompers,” said Bonnie. 
“When was he born?” 

“January 27, 1850, but he didn’t 
come to America until he was 13,” 
Anne replied. 

_“Where was he born?” asked Bon- 
nie, 

_ “I know,” said Abe. “He was born 
inLondon. My father has an old, old 
engraving of the street where he was 
born. It’s in his study.” 

<, that’s funny,” Freddy remarked. 
‘l always thought he came from Hol- 
land.” 

“His parents had come from Hol- 
land,” said Abe, “but they were living 
in England when Sam was born. 

n he was a young boy they sailed 
to the New World.” 

“Which goes to show that America 


was a land of opportunity,” Nels ob 
served. 

“Yes, but it was not a land of per- 
fection,” said Anne. “Sam Gompers 
was so concerned with the conditions 
of working people that he spent his 
whole life trying to better them.” 

“I read somewhere that he went to 
work when he was just a kid,” said 
Nels. 

“That’s right,” said Abe. “And he 
was only about 14 or 15 when he 
joined the Cigarmakers Union. That’s 
one reason why he always fought for 
improvements in child labor laws and 
for free public schools and textbooks 
for all children.” 

“I guess we really do owe a lot to 
him,” said Bonnie. “I just never 
thought of it so personally. Someone 
lives and dies before we're born and 
we don’t realize how different our 
lives would be if they hadn’t lived 
before us and worked so hard and 
done so much to make the world bet- 
ter for us than it was for them.” 

“That’s how it is,” Anne said. “I 
feel that we should take part in the 
centennial celebrations just as all 
other trade union organizations are 
doing. We can take the month of 
February and devote it to the study 
of Gompers’ life, the things he did 
and, most of all, the effect his work 
had on his adopted country.” 

“I agree with you,” declared 
Freddy. “Even though it isn’t his 
birthday month and he wasn’t born 
here and he never became President 
of the United States.” 

“Of course, he was president of 
the American Federation of Labor for 
years and years,” Nels pointed out. 
“T think he was first elected president 
in 1886.” 

“That’s right,” said Anne. “And 
he was in office until his death in 
1924, except for one year.” 

“Anne, where did you ever find 
out so much about him?” demanded 
Bonnie. 

“My mother gave a talk on Gom- 
pers at the women’s auxiliary last 
week and I had to listen to her read 
it a couple of times,” Anne replied. 

“Mother mentioned it at home,” 
Bonnie recalled. “She said the talk 
was very interesting. Evidently the 
auxiliary is joining in the celebra- 
tion.” 


“Yes, indeed! 


So here we are. 


Well, what shall we do about it?” 

“I agree definitely that we should 
have our February meetings devoted 
to the study of Gompers,” said 
Freddy. 

A chorus of voices seconded his 
statement. 

“How about the first thing being 
an over-all study, sort of a resumé of 
his life?” suggested Nels. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Abe. 
“And I suggest that Anne give it, 
since she already seems to know so 
much about it.” 

“Good!” said Bonnie. “And for 
the second meeting of the month, why 
not have a series of tableaux depict- 
ing scenes from his life? We could 
choose some especially interesting 
events and dramatize them. What 
do you think of that?” 

“That sounds wonderful—the last 
part, | mean,” said Anne. 

“You are sort of unanimously 
elected for the first part,” Nels told 
Anne. 

“Well, I'll do the best I can about 
the resumé, thanks to the material 
Mother and Dad have around the 
house,” she promised. 

“I expect you'll also have to help 
us plan the tableaux and let us share 
the material so we can get our second 
meeting ready,” Freddy said. 

“Surely. And I don’t doubt that 
Mother would help if you asked her. 
She loves doing stuff like that.” 

“We'll most likely call on her for 
assistance,” Bonnie declared. 

“If everything is decided, I guess 
we might as well get started right 
away, said Anne. “Come on over 
to my house now and we can ask 
Mother what she thinks and maybe 
she can give us some pointers today. 
We don’t have much time, you know.” 

“We'll have to get costumes to- 
gether and stuff like that,” Abe re- 
minded them. 

“And stage settings of sorts, too,” 
Nels added. “Let’s do go over to 
your house.” 

So they set about their arrange- 
ments to pay tribute in their Junior 
Union meetings to Samuel Gompers, 
joining with older people who, across 
the land, are doing honor to the 
memory of that great and courageous, 
wise and unselfish American born 
100 years ago who dévoted his entire 
life to serving his fellow men. 





William Green 


“Give generously to fight 


HEART DISEASE" 


All A. F. of L. members in every community are urged to contribute 
to the current HEART CAMPAIGN. Heart disease is a ruthless killer. 
Your contribution will help to advance the efforts to reduce the heavy toll 


exacted by this disease. Open your heart—give to the HEART CAMPAIGN. 


GIVE TODAY to the 


1990 HEART CAMPAIGN 


ENDORSED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 








